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At the Eastern and National Conferences See 
THE SYMPHONY SERIES OF PROGRAMS 
-- For School and Community Orchestras - - 


Arranged by 
FREDERICK STOCK GEORGE DASCH OSBOURNE McCONATHY 


PROGRAM I—Already Known to You 
PROGRAM II—Now Ready 


TITLE COMPOSER CONDI CTOR’S SCORE 
1. Overture, Mireille Gounod 2.00 
2. Cavatina Bohm 1.50 
3. Ballet Music, Rosamunde Schubert 1.25 
4. Cradle Song Nesvera 1.00 
5. Fly Menuet Czibulka 1.50 
6. Gavotte, Mignon Thomas 1.25 
7. In the Mill Gillet 1.25 
8. Largo, Xerzes Handel 12 
9. March, Athalia Mendelssohn 1.50 

Instrumentation 


Ist violin, 2nd violin, viola, cello, bass, Ist flute, lst clarinet, 2nd clarinet, 1st 
Horn in F and E-flat (melophone and E-flat saxophone), 2nd Horn in F and E-flat 
melophone and E flat saxophone), Ist cornet, 2nd cornet, trombone, drums, and 
piano. Set, $11.75 net. Single parts $ .90, Piano, $1.50. 

Optional parts for oboe (c-melody saxophone), and bassoon. $ .90 each. 


1925 Edition—‘‘The Bible of Music Appreciation” 


LISTENING LESSONS IN MUSIC 
By AGNES MOORE FRYBERGER 
Educational Director of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 


This is the long awaited revision and amplification of the first text on this sub- 
ject which has consistently maintained its place in the affections of every teacher 
because of definite pedagogy, superior lesson plans, inspirational presentation, and 
unprejudiced and comprehensive content. 

“Mrs. Fryberger has been ahead of her time, for the principles she advocated 
years ago are now being advanced in recent texts on music appreciation.” Mrs. 
Fryberger is still ahead of the field in teaching music appreciation in a practical, 
sincere, and easily understood way, because her new book marks out much needed 
departures and blazes new trails. 

A comprehensive INDE X-SUPPLEMENT, with page cross-references, includes 
the record list of seven of the recording companies. 


MANUAL FOR THE ONE-BOOK COURSE 


- - Progressive Music Series - - 


In response to the demand for practical music instruction in ungraded, one and 
two-room schools, this MANUAL represents the work of experts studying the rural 
problem for eight years. Concise, workable, inspirational, and inexpensive. Man- 
ual, 112 pages, $ 60. Book of Accompaniments, published separately, 176 pages, $1.00. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


NEW YORK NEWARK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
of 


The University of Rochester 


na 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 22, 1925—July 25, 1925 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


Methods in Grades, Junior and Senior High Schools 
CHARLES H. MILLER 


Instrumental Music (Woodwinds, Brasses, Orchestration) 
and Conducting 


SHERMAN CLUTE 


Instrumental Music (Strings) and Conducting 
DAVID E. MATTERN 


Musical Appreciation for Children 
LOUIS MOHLER 


Vocal Training Normal Classes 
FREDERICK H. HAYWOOD 


Piano Class Teaching 
HAZEL G. KINSCELLA 


Harmony (Elementary and Advanced) 
GEORGE BARLOW PENNY 


Courses in METHODS and REPERTORY for PIANO TEACHERS. 


All Departments of School in Session with Members of Regular 
School Faculty in Charge 





For Information Address: 





Director of Summer Session 
Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N.Y. | 
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Editorial 





Comment 








Within about thir- 


Eighteenth ty days of the time 
Annual that this issue of 
Conference the Journal reaches 


our readers, the 
Eighteenth Annual meeting of the 
Music Supervisors National Confer- 
ence will be well under way. If the 
forecasting is reliable, there will not 
only be a record attendance at Kansas 
City during the first week of April, 
but the largest membership in the his- 
tory of the organization will be enroll- 
ed. President William Breach has 
been conducting an intensive member- 
ship campaign from his office down in 
North Carolina, which has reached 
into the most remote corners of the 
country, and there is every indication 
that the membership will exceed three 
thousand. Even this number will not 
fepresent one-fifth of the entire num- 
ber of supervisors and teachers of 
music in the schools of the United 
States, and it should not be a difficult 
goal to reach, though it will be some 
“ven or eight hundred more than has 
been enrolled in the conference. One 
of the great problems of industrial in- 





stitutions is that of labor turn-over. 
This is true of the conference, in its 
membership turn-over, for each year 
sees several hundred music super- 
visors failing to renew their member- 
ship, largely because of the fact that 
they are unable to attend the Confer- 
ence. Have you sent your renewal to 
Treasurer McFee?¢ If not, you should 
write a check for two dollars at once 
and mail it to him. Remember the 
book of proceedings cannot be pro- 
duced for what you pay for your 
membership, which includes a copy 
of the big book. 


For three years in 


The succession, the an- 
Mid-West’s nual meetings of 
Opportunity the M.S. N.C. will 


have been held in 
what is commonly called the Middle 
West. At Cleveland, Ohio, in 1923, 
the largest attendance of any confer- 
ence up to, and since that time was 
registered. The eastern portion of the 
Middle West was well represented, 
and with the South and East, largely 
responsible for the big attendance. 
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At Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1924, the at- 
tendance was smaller, but those pres- 
ent were quite largely representative 
of that portion of the U. S. between 
Buffalo and Chicago, Detroit, Mich., 
and Nashville, Tenn. This year at 
Kansas City, the great Middle West 
has another opportunity to keep the 
National organization alive, but the 
attendance should come from a much 
larger territory. Not only will it 
come from the East and North Central 
but there will be a larger number from 
the great South West than has ever 
visited one of the Conferences. Prob- 
ably there will be fewer from the East 
and the South, but the far West 
should contribute more liberally than 
it has for several years. Both the 
Eastern and Southern Conferences 
will have held their annual meetings 
at which were presented exceptionally 
strong programs, and this will satisfy 
many people in those territories. So 
it seems to be strictly up to the great 
central portion of the country to make 
a real success of the Kansas City 
meeting and there is every indication 
that it will be done. Send Treasurer 
McFee your renewal or new membership 
enrollment card today. 


Probably the most 


An | important piece of 
Important business that has 
Amendment come before the 


Conference in sev- 
eral years, will be the discussion, and 
possible action upon the Constituti- 
onal Amendment proposed in the last 
issue of the Journal by Peter W. 
Dykema, chairman of the committee 
on Sectional Conferences. In this 
amendment Mr. Dykema proposes to 
amend Section I of Article VII of the 
Constitution so that it shall read, 


“The Conference shall meet biennially 
between the dates of February 15 and 
May 15, at the discretion of the Execu- 
tive Committee. All other portions of 
this article shall remain unchanged.” 
Every member of the Conference 
should give this question most care- 
ful consideration and go to the Kansas 
City meeting with definite ideas and 
convictions on the matter. Obvious- 
ly the adoption of the proposed amend 
ment calls for the consideration of the 
complete subject of Sectional Con- 
ferences, and if the National Confer- 
ence is to meet only once in two years, 
then provisions must be made for 
groups similar to the Eastern and 
Southern Conference, in several other 
portions of the country. Whether 
the members in session at Kansas 
City will take favorable action on the 
amendment, is a question, but cer- 
tainly it is a vital problem, and one 
which must be settled at an early 
date. It is believed that the concen- 
sus of opinion is in favor of the amend- 
ment provided proper provision be 
made for additional sectional con- 
ferences. 


As one studies the 


High-Lights program which Pre- 
of the * gident Breach has 
Conference provided for the 
Program Conference, there is 

a feeling that it will 


be a wonderful week. The program 
as a whole, is different from most of its 
predecessors, which in itself is a com- 
mendable feature. On paper, the 
events of the week appear to be of a 
more practical character than are 
usually found on the programs of the 
Conference. The many opportunl- 
ties for visiting the Kansas City 
schools, which to many, means more 
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THIS booklet fills a need in Rural, 
Grade and High Schools for defi- 
nite, concise lists of music on rec- 
ords for use in classroom study. 
Starting with the Kindergarten 
and continuing through the High 
school, a practical, workable group 
of Columbia Records is suggested 
Here the teacher will find tested 


Outline 


(Revised Edition) 


32 pages— FREE 


materials involving best methods 
in teaching children’s songs, folk- 
dancing, singing games, rhythms, 
accompaniments for singing, music 
appreciation, ete. 

The scope of materials presented 
in this booklet gives ample oppor- 
tunity to provide students with a 
progressive experience in partici- 
pation, association, comparison 
and listening. 

This 32-page booklet will be 
sent free to any teacher. Just fill 
out and mail the coupon. 


Two New Rhythm Records for Kindergarten and Primary Grades 


(a) Minuet from 2nd Symphony(Haydn) 
(b) Mennetto from 6th Symphony 
(Haydn). 
(ec) Ecossaise (Schottische) (Beethoven) 
(a) “Precioso’”’—Allegro (Von Weber) 
(b) Gavotte (Gretry) 
(ce) Dance (Mozart) 
10-Inch 16001 D 75c 
(a) Funeral March of a Marionette 
(Gounod) 
(b) Nocturne (Reinhold) 
(a) Rondoletto (Bohm) 
(b) Albumblatt (Greig) 
(ec) D’Senner-Mizzi, Op. 23 (Koschat) 
10 Inch 10002 D 75c 
Supervised by Ethel M. Robinson 
Played by Columbia Miniature Orchestra 


The musical selections found on 
these records are by standard com- 
posers, but they are played in such 
simplified form as to be easily in- 
terpreted by children. The records 
will be found useful for rhythms 
in Kindergarten, and for rhythm 
and form above Kindergarten. 


Descriptive leaflet will be sent on request 
pote ee ee eee ee we ee ee meee 


{ Educational Department 
I COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CoO., Inc. 
{ 1819 Broadway, New York 


1 Please send me the following literature: 
[ ] Descriptive Leaflet [ ] Musical Masterworks 


e 
i] ] Graded Outline [ ] Educational Catalog 
O um la [ ] Music Week Literature 
I 


Educational Department 
COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO. 
1819 Broadway, s° 4 
National Music Week, May 3-9, 1925 


New York City! 


Ee 
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than anything else during the week, 
is a commendable departure. Then 
too, one notes that there are few, if 
any, appearances of singing or playing 
groups from places outside of Kansas 
City, except those which will appear 
in the big event of Friday, the Mid- 
West High School Contest. The Kan- 
sas City High School Music Contest, 
the Children’s Concert by the Kansas 
City Symphony Orchestra, the assem- 
bly programs by high school Bands, 
Orchestras and Choruses, and other 
features to be staged in the schools, 
all speak in the highest terms of praise 
of the work which Miss Mabelle 
Glenn is doing, and of the high regard 
in which she, and her work are held 
by Kansas City people. Along with 
these more practical exhibitions of the 
real work which delight the heart of 
the old timer, will be found quite a 
wonderful array of speaking talent, 
which will enrich the program and 
bring an inspiration to all that may be 
carried back home. One must not 
forget entirely the feasts prepared for 
the physical man. The formal ban- 
quet on Wednesday evening, with 
George Gartlan presiding as toast- 
master, and Edward Markham the 
principal speaker is sure to be a great 
success, but if we are not mistaken, 
there will be a real thrill in the Infor- 
mal Dinner Monday evening, when 
the Conference is joined by the great 
civic clubs of Kansas City. Surely 
the week promises much. Have you 
sent that yellow registration card to 
Treasurer McFee, or are you one of 
the ‘“‘always-lates?” 





FROM ASSOCIATED GLEE CLUB 
OF AMERICA 

With nearly a thousand men clam- 

oring to sing, the New York division 

of The Associated Glee Clubs of 


America are forced to go from Car- 
negie Hall, where 500 men represent- 
ing twelve of the leading metropolitan 
glee clubs gave the first concert of this 
organization last Spring, to the larg- 
er stage of the Metropolitan Opera 
House for their second concert on the 
evening of March 31st. 


The twelve conductors of the fifteen 
clubs will take turns in leading the 
massed chorus, including such musical 
directors of national repute as Arthur 
D. Woodruff, George Gartlan, Mar- 
shall Bartholomew, John Hyatt Brew- 
er, Mark Andrews, Bruno Huhn and 
Ralph Baldwin. 


The local clubs represented will be 
the University Glee Clubs of New 
York and Brooklyn, the famous Men- 
delssohn Club of New York and Apol- 
lo Club of Brooklyn, the Banks, 
Singers and Friendly Sons of St. Pat- 
rick. Hartford, Connecticut, will sen 
its best male chorus, the Hartford 
Choral Club. The remaining clubs 
come from Mt. Vernon, Flushing, 
Newark, Montelair, Summit, Nutley 
and the Oranges. 

The concert will be followed by a 
smoker. The committee of arrange- 
ments includes Clayton W. Old, chair- 
man, George H. Gartlan, director of 
school music in New York, Sigmund 
Spaeth and other leaders in the deve- 
lopment of Mmerican music. 





SOUTHERNERS BREAKFAST 


The annual breakfact of members 
of the Southern Conference will be 
held Tuesday morning of the Confer- 
ence at 8:00 o’cleck. All members 
who plan to attend the National Con- 
ference should communicate with 
Miss Helen McBride, Assistant Sup- 
ervisor of Music, Louisville, Ky., 
making reservation for the breakfast. 
The place of the meeting will be an- 
nounced at the Monday meeting of 
the Conference. 
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So say Music Supervisors and teach- 
ers in those cities where “‘The Melody 
Way” of Class Piano Instruction has 
been inaugurated. With the ingenious 
Miessner Piano, children quickly learn 
to play simple pieces. An intense in- 
terest in music is developed. The 
work of music teachers is made easier 
and more successful. Twenty children 
| are taught as easily as one. 





“The Melody Way” capitalizes the 
many advantages of the little Miessner 


“Delighted at Progress Made 
in Music ‘The Melody Way’” 


Piano. Here is a piano specially de- 
signed to serve in schools. Easily port- 
able. Has a full rich tone, standard key 
board, music rack which brings music 
in the direct line of vision and prevents 
eye strain. 


Your school can easily obtain one or 
more Miessner Pianos, even if not pro- 
vided for in the appropriation. Book- 
let tells how. The coupon brings full 
information. Mail it now. 


THE LITTLE PIANO WITH THE BIG TONE 


| MIESSNER 











Miessner Piano Company 





114 Reed St., Millwaukee, Wis. 
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ORGANIZATION OF RURAL SCHOOL MUSIC 
ON THE COUNTY BASIS 


S. T. Burns, Director of Music, Medina County, Ohio 


In attempting to solve any prob- 
lems of rural life, one finds that his 
greatest difficulty lies in overcoming 
the conditions of isolation. It makes 
little difference whether what one is 
trying to do be the laying of a road, 
the establishment of a telephone line, 
the organization of a dramatic soci- 
ety, or the formation of a band—the 
biggest difficulty encountered is the 
fact that population in rural com- 
munities is so widely dispersed. The 
road cannot be laid because there 
are not sufficient persons to pay for 
it, the telephone line cannot be es- 
tablished because there are not suf- 
ficient subscribers, the dramatic so- 
ciety and band cannot be organized 
because sufficient talent is not avail 
able, Even if the talent is available 
the difficulty of getting together for 
rehearsals is so great as to make 
impossible a really effective and 
functioning organization. 

Anyone who attempts to develop a 
genuinely good and comprehensive 
program of music instruction in rural 
schools, encounters this difficulty, of 
paucity of population at the very 
start. If he is a superintendent, who 
has the problem of organizing the 
work, he finds that the school units 
with which he has to deal—whether 
they be villages, township consoli- 
dated schools, or one room schools 
are too small and possessed of too 
limited resources to make possible a 
salary sufficiently high to attract 
first-class teaching ability. Even if 
the money is available, there is not 


enough work in any one school to 
justify the employment of a full time 
music teacher and recourse is had to 
combination teachers—music and art 
music and writing, or music and 
regular academic subjects. 

A supervisor employed to teach in 
rural schools encounters the same 
problems of smallness and isolation 
in his attempts to develop effective 
musical rendition. If he be employ- 
ed in one-room schools, he finds that 
he has to deal with very small groups 
of all ages and grades. There are 
hardly enough pupils in the lower 
grades to make it possible to have a 
class for primary songs and theory; 
not enough pupils in the upper grades 
to make possible satisfactory part 
singing of choruses. An orchestra is 
usually out of the question. No one 
school is apt to have enough players 
to make possible the formation of 
even a small ensemble, and teachers 
or orchestral instruments to develop 
players are not avai able. 

In consolidated or centralized 
schools, formed by joining several of 
the old type one-room schools, the 
same difficulties exist though in a 
less degree. In these schools, larger 
groups of children in each grade make 
possible effective and satisfying vocal 
work in the lower grades. But in the 


high schools, where the enrollment 
rarely averages more than sixty, it is 
difficult to find enough voices for 
each part to approach anything like 
a satisfactory balance for four-part 
chorus singing. Three and four part 
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JUST PUBLISHED! 


“THE NOVELTY” 


Concert Orchestra Folio 

















-- Contents - - 
“OLYMPIA GRAND MARCH” 
“CANZONETTA” 
“ROMANCE” 
“CRADLE SONG” 
“DIVERTISSMENT” 
SERENADE “TO THEE” 
ta Violin at Bb Comme “MEMORIES” 
exile Trombone, Ban Cie “LOVE’S FANCIES” 
Ia Carnet C Melody Saxophone “SCHERZO” 
aa aa “MADRIGAL” 
5 en ty “HEART TO HEART” 
“REVELATION” 
Published Py “NOCTURNE” 
C.L.BARNHOUSE “VOLUNTARY” 
————— “INTEGRITY MARCH” 
“FIRES OF GLORY” MARCH 











ALL NEW! Music Not to Be Found in Any Other Collection 


Suitable for Hotels, Movie Theatres, Colleges, High Schools, 
Concert Recitals, Musicals, Etc. $12.00 worth of real Orches- 
tra Numbers for $6.00. (10 books and piano.) All elegantly 
bound in book form, size 9x12, ready to pass around and play. 





PUBLISHED FOR THE FOLLOWING INSTRUMENTS: 


Ist Violin, 2nd Violin; Viola; Cello; Bass; Flute; 1st Bb Clarinet; 2nd Bb Clarinet; 
lst Bb Cornet; 2nd Bb Cornet; Ist and 2nd Horns in F; Trombone Bass Clef; 
Trombone Trebie Clef; Oboe; C Melody Saxophone; Bassoon; Drums and Piano. 


PRICES: Violin book 75c; Piano Accompaniment $1.25; all other books 60c 
each; any ten books and piano $6.00. 


C.L. BARNHOUSE, OSKALOOSA, IOWA, U.S.A. 
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singing by boys or girls’ glee clubs 
is almost out of the possibility of 
consideration. On the instrumental 
side, although the condition in con- 
solidated schools is considerably bet- 
ter than in one-room schools, still 
there are usually so few players that 
the orchestra is apt to consist of a 
piano, a cornet, a drum, and two or 
three helpless violins who can’t play 
in tune. And as in the one-room 
school communities, teachers of or- 
chestral instruments are not avail- 
able. 

But in spite of these difficulties I 
believe it is possible to bring good 
teachers to the pupils of rural schools 
and to develop good choruses, good 
glee clubs and good orchestras and 
bands. And this result is to be ac- 
complished by means of a type of 
organization which I shall now pro- 
ceed to describe. 

The basis of this organization is 
combination and cooperation. For 
illustration, suppose we have two 
adjoining township consolidated 
schools, each one employing a half 
time music and art teacher. Now 
instead of having one teacher carry 
on two activities in each school, 
would not better results be obtained 
if one music teacher were employed 
to work a half day in each school and 
an art teacher similarly employed 
Extended this idea of two schools 
combining in the employment of a 
music teacher to ten, twelve, or 
twenty schools, or even all the schools 
of an administrative unit such as the 
county, co-operating in the develop- 
ment of a corps of music teachers 
and you have the organization which 
I am inclined to believe will solve 
many of the difficulties of rural 
school music and make it possible to 
bring to the country boys and girls 


most of the advantages in music al- 
ready enjoyed by pupils jn our city 
schools. 

It is such an organization that has 
been developed in Medina County, 
Ohio, during the last three years, 
Under the leadership of the county 
superintendent, four schools joined 
resources three years ago in the em- 
ployment of a music supervisor, 
Before the end of the first year, five 
other schools had similarly combined 
and a second supervisor was employ- 
ed. The second year, four more 
schools joined with the original nine 
and a force of four supervisors was 
required to take care of the work. 
This third year, five additional school 
have been added, bringing the total 
to eighteen and making necessary the 
employment of six full-time super- 
visors and two part-time. 

Such combining of schools in the 
employment of music instructors has 
many obivous advantages. In the 
first place, the cost of the music in- 
struction for each school is very 
much lower than would be the case 
if each school attempted to employ 
its own full time music teacher; yet 
the amount available for the indivi- 
dual teacher’s salary from the com- 
bined resources of the several schools 
compares very favorably with the 
salaries paid by large city systems to 
their supervisors. This makes pos- 
sible the employment of first class 
teachers. 

All of the schools in the organiza- 
tion described above are administer- 
ed and directed by a county super- 
visor or director who assigns all the 
supervisors employed in the county 
to the various schools, and divides 
the work to be done among them 
according to the needs of the schools 
and the abilities of the supervisors. 
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BAND OR ORCHESTRA in the 

school is the surest means of rous- 
ing true school spirit; building morale 
and encouraging all music study. 


The state and sectional contests provide 
an incentive which makes organization 
work easy; gives impetus to practice. 
Write Conn for details about contests 
and how to organize. 


ONN 


estates = 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 





YL 


SCHOOL BANDS Do 






r Hazel Township 
High School —_ 
Hazel 


wald, director, is 
complete! y, equip 
ped with Conn in- 
struments. 


Our half-century experience is at your 
service. Remember, Conn instruments 
are used and endorsed by foremost art- 
ists in concert bands, symphony orches- 
trasand by school band directorsthrough- 
out the country. Conn’s easy playing fea- 
tures insure rapid progress. 


Send coupon for complete information 
without obligation. Ask about special 
prices on complete outfits. 


fc. G. CONN, Ltd., 349 Conn Bidg., Elkhart, Ind. 
Am interested in forming al p) band, { ] orch- 
ormation. 


estra. Please send complete in 
Name 

School 

City 

State 
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Thus every consolidated school is 
visited weekly by at least two super- 
visors, and in some cases three, who 
among them, take care of all the 
musical activities of the school. For 
instance, one supervisor has charge 
of the grade work and teaches the 
violin classes, another directs the 
high school chorus and orchestra and 
conducts the wind-instrument classes. 
Each supervisor as a rule, visits two 
schools daily, traveling from one to 
the other by automobile and direct- 
ing the same activities in each school. 

By this means it is possible to pre- 
sent a greater variety of activities, 
and secure a higher degree of speciali- 
zation than would be the case were 
one teacher employed to do all phases 
of the work. Even in the one-room 
schools the same advantages of 
specialization and variety are en- 
joyed. These schools are visited for 
one half day every two weeks. One 
teacher, of general ability has di- 
rection of the work in the school. 
For help in special problems, how- 
ever, for which he may not feel him- 
self especially well qualified, he calls 
upon one of the other supervisors of 
the county to visit the school from 
time to time and give special em- 
phasis, during the visit, to the activ- 
ity in which the supervisor in charge 
feels himself weakest. 

For example ,the supervisor in one 
of our small schools is planning to 
present the little operetta. “In a 
Florist’s Window,” as a feature in 
his spring program. He has taught 
all the songs, the speaking parts, and 
part of the action. Being primarily 


a specialist in instrumental work, 
however, and having had little ex- 
perience in dancing he was at a loss 
as to how to manage the dances for 
which the operetta calls. 


Conse- 


quently, another supervisor, who is 
very skillful in that phase of operetta 
performance, was sent to the school 
for an afternoon and taught the 
dances tg the children. A week or so 
before the final performance, she will 
make another visit to put on the 
finishing touches. Thus this small 
school, financially able to spend only 
two hundred fifty dollars a year for 
music instruction is receiving not 
only the usual vocal program of songs 
and sight reading, and our county 
program of free class instrumental 
instruction, but in addition receives 
some instruction from a superviosr 
who is really an expert in producing 
attractive public performances. 

All of the schools of the county 
derive benefit in similar fashion and 
various ways from this method of 
cooperation. One supervisor is a 
drummer who had played profes- 
sionally before taking up _ school 
music work. The other teachers of 
the county, who have had less ex- 
perience with percussion instruments, 
and yet who have persons who wish 
to study them, turn to this supervisor 
for help, either in the form of sug- 
gestions as to how to meet various 
problems, or in the form of a visit to 
the school in which some special 
difficulty has been encountered. An- 
other supervisor has had _ special 
training in a system of teaching 
rhythm based on the principles 
advocated by Dalecroze. She has 
given the other county supervisors 
a course of instruction in the method 
and the work has been carried on 
with great success in all schools of 
the county. Such a way of getting 
things done is of course not as near 
the ideal as to have a specialist for 
each phase of music work do all 

(Continued on page 69) 
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A Course of Study in Music Understanding 
Adopted as a textbook by 


THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MUSIC CLUBS 
Authoritative Concise Readable 


First Year—T'he Fundamentals of Music 
By Karl W. Gehrkens 


Second Years—F'rom Song to Symphony 
By Daniel Gregory Mason 
Price, each book, $1.50 net 


Of Direct Interest to Every Supervisor, Normal School and Educator 


AMERICAN BAND INSTRUCTOR. For Schools and Amateur Bands. 

By T.H. Rollinson. 25 books Each ‘ .40 
DITSON OPERATIC ABLUM. Ed. by Karl Rissland 1.50 
DITSON TRIO ALBUM. Nos. 1 and 2. Ed. by Karl Rissland Each 1.50 
EASY EDITION FOR ORCHESTRA. 

ESSENTIALS IN CONDUCTING. By Karl W. Gehrkens, A. M. 1.75 
GIDDINGS’ PUBLIC SCHOOL CLASS METHOD FOR THE PIANO 
By T. P. Giddings and Wilma A. Gilman: 


Teacher’s Manual 1.00 
Class Readers, Nos. 1 and 2 Each, net .75 
Class Keyboard (paper) per doz., 50c. Each, net .05 
HARMONY FOR EAR, EYE AND KEYBOARD. 
By Arthur E. Heacox (Music Students Library) 1.50 
INTRODUCTION TO MUSIC APPRECIATION AND HISTORY 
By Dorothy Tremble Moyer 1.50 


MITCHELL’S CLASS METHODS FOR THE VIOLIN, CLARINET, 
CORNET, AND TROMBONE OR BARITONE. 
MUSIC APPRECIATION. Based on Methods of Literary Criticism. 
By Clarence G. Hamilton, A. M. 2.50 
MUSIC STUDENTS PIANO COURSE. A logical basis for the 
granting of school credit. 
MUSIC SUPERVISOR. By Thomas Tapper 1.50 
OUTLINES OF MUSIC HISTORY. By Clarence G. Hamilton 2.25 
PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA SERIES. Nineteen numbers published 
SCHOOL ORCHESTRAS AND BANDS. By Glenn H. Woods 
TAPPER’S GRADED PIANO COURSE. By Thomas Tapper. 


Studies. In seven grades Each 1.00 
Pieces. In seven grades Each 1.00 
Manuals for Teacher and Pupil. Grades I, II, III Each 1.00 
TAPPER’S FIRST PIANO BOOK. By Thomas Tapper 
Revised edition 1.00 
do Spanish edition 1.00 
TYPICAL PIANO PIECES AND SONGS. Illustrative examples 
that appear in Music Appreciation. 1.50 


All prices are Net 


Descriptive matter of the above will be sent on request 





OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 178-9 Tremont St., Boston 10, Mass. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., _ 8-10-12 East 34th St., New York, N. Y. 
ORDER OF YOUR LOCAL DEALER 
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President’s Corner 











Dear Friends: 
Speaking of the 
membership campaign 
(and that is all we 
seem to be able to 
speak about these 
days) we feel very 
much encouraged at 
the fine response that 
is coming in. We 
greatly appreciate the 
loyal and enthusiastic 
support of the chair- 
men and members of 
the Advisory Commit- 
tees. There is no group 





returns than can be 
measured by the small 
membership fee invol- 
ved. For a little over 
14 a cent a day you 
may have the privilege 
of being associated 
with the greatest body 
of Music Educators in 
the world. 

In strictest confi- 
dence, we feel obliged 
to tell you that the 
Directors of Music in 
some of our largest 
cities are not members 


of members in the WILLIAM BREACH of the Conference. In 
Conference more val- President some instances we 


uable and we are great- 

ly indebted to them for their faithful 
work. You will make their task much 
easier if you will respond immediately 
when they write you about your mem- 
bership. 

We are making a special campaign 
to secure a 100% enrollment of the 
Music Departments in 60 of our larg- 
est cities. We are encouraged to be- 
lieve that we will be able to report at 
Kansas City a large number in this 
list. 

We realize that there are many 
Supervisors in the country who still 
need to be convinced that it is essen- 
tial for them to become members of 
the National Conference. Personally, 
it has always seemed to us that chis is 
an obligation no supervisor can afford 
to side step and at the same time it is 
an investment that brings far greater 


know that on account 
of their location it is practically im- 
possible for them to attend the annual 
meeting. We cannot help but feel, 
however, that the matter of member- 
ship in the Conference should not de- 
pend upon attendance at the annual 
meeting. We know of folks who let 
their memberships lapse the years 
they miss the Conference. We won- 
der if they realize that when they fail 
to pay their membership fees they 
cease to belorig to the Conference. 
If the community in which we live 
is giving us its backing it has the right 
to expect to be represented in the 
National Conference. We hope to 
see the day when school officials will 
consider that a supervisor has failed 
to meet all necessary professional re- 
quirements when he has failed to line 
himself up with the National organiza- 
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Acclaimed from VERMONT to CALIFORNIA 


A BOOK OF SONGS 


(Containing 257 Titles) 


FOR UNISON AND PART SINGING 
FOR GRADES IV, V AND VI 


Students Edition $1.25 Teachers Edition $3.00 
(Concord Series No. 4) (Concord Series No. 14) 


Education in music is primarily an education of the spirit. It must include 
knowledge and skill, but it must, above all, cultivate an eagerness of Spirit and a 
realization and love of the finer qualities of human nature—its loves and aspira- 
tions, its courage, joys and its delight in beauty. These qualities are the very 
essence of the best music, and they must have their way with the boy or girl. The 
best music is real music: No songs—so called—written to illustrate technical 
problems, and no merely pretty or sickly sentimental tunes written yesterday 
and forgotten tomorrow, but music arising from a genuine need for expression, 
that has lasted by its vitality and beauty, that continues to be a means of full, 
joyous expression. THIS BOOK CONTAINS ONLY SUCH MUSIC. 


Appreciations 


Dec. 4th, 1924. “THE HANOUM CAMPS” THETFORD, Vermont. 


“IT cannot tell you how much “A BOOK OF SONGS” delights me. It is the 
collection that best satisfies my taste for schools. It has all my favorites in it 
besides many that I have not had the pleasure of knowing and I like the way it is 
put up and the editing. I haven’t the slightest doubt that the children, if they 
could have a chance at it, would decide emphatically in its favor and I am also 
quite as certain that teachers who have been accustomed to use the weak and 
sentimental stuff that we hear so much have habits formed and attitudes taken 
that will prevent them from realizing the true value of the music. The very sim- 
plicity of this music prevents many from catching its significance. This new book 
will make our problems much easier.” 

CHARLES H. FARNSWORTH. 
Late of Teacher’s College, Columbia University 


Jan. 4th, 1925. OJAI, California. 


“We are very happy to have in our possession the very fine music books “‘A 
BOOK OF SONGS” and which we are equally happy to know are penetrating 
everywhere with their salutary influence. It’s a great thing to put a jack screw 
like this under the whole subject of music in schools and bodily raise it up and I 
should think you must be exceedingly well satisfied with what you have done. 
How an individual can, by things like this, put yeast into the dough and just let 
it work there through the years. We will of course use the books, both books, in 
the school. How many generations have to pass by before the wheat gets win- 
nowed from the chaff in books like these and all publications in the Concord Series.’’ 


EDWARD YEOMANS. 
IMPORTANT: The artistry of “A BOOK OF SONGS" is largely due to Mr. 
Augustus D. Zanzig, Supervisor of Music in the publie schools of Brookline, Mass- 


achusetts and who is, beyond question, the most expert and successful teacher of child- 
ren in these United States. 


E. C. SCHIRMER MUSIC CO. 


(Pope Building) 221 COLUMBUS AVE. BOSTON, MASS. 
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tion representing his special field. 
Last month in the Journal we an- 
nounced a list of 67 who have the 
honor to be Contributing Members. 
We are hoping to have at least 100 in 
this list. Several names have been 
added during the past few days. The 
fee is $5.00. Perhaps the Rotary Club 
or one of the other Civic Clubs in 
your city, or the Music Club or some 
private individual will be interested 
enough in the great work undertaken 


by the Conference to make this con- 
tribution. Let us hear from you. 
4,000 members for 1925 is a great 
challenge. It is a challenge worthy 
of the membership of the Music Sup- 
ervisors’ National Conference. The 
time is short, so let us act quickly. 
Come to Kansas City for a wonder- 
ful week of inspiration and good 
fellowship. 
Fraternally yours, 
WILLIAM BREACH. 





PROGRAM—EIGHTEENTH MEETING 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Monday, March 30 


9:00 REGISTRATION. Mezzanine Floor, Hotel Baltimore. 
, 9:30 HIGH SCHOOL HARMONY (First and second years.) 


Francis I Room, Hotel Baltimore. 


Classes conducted by Miss Virginia French. 

Classes tested by Vincent Jones, New York. 
11:00 ROUND TABLE, Chairman, O. E. Robinson, Director of Music, Hyde Park High 
School and Director of Public School Music, American Conservatory, Chicago. 


“Music as a Major Subject for the High School,” the Chairman 
“Theory in the Senior High School,’”’ Arthur Olaf Anderson of the Department 


of Theory, American Conservatory, Chicago. 
9:30 HIGH SCHOOL MUSIC APPRECIATION. 


Ball Room, Hotel Muehlbach. 
DeForest, Teacher. 


Class from Northeast High School, Margaret. 


Music Room, Hotel Muehlbach. Class from Central High School, Margue- 


rite Zimmerman, Teacher. 


Classes tested by Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, New York. 
ROUND TABLE, Chairman, Mrs. Homer Cotton, Director of Music, New 


Trier Township High School. 


9:30 HIGH SCHOOL VOICE CLASSES, Roof Garden Kansas City Athletic Club. 
Class from Northeast High School, Frank Chaffee, Teacher. 
Class from Manual Training High School, Harry Seitz, Teacher. _ 
ROUND TABLE, Chairman, Alfred Spouse, Supervisor of High School 


Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


Parer: D. A. Clippinger, Chicago. 
FIRST GENERAL SESSION. Missouri Theatre. 
R. Lee Osborn, Ist Vice-President, presiding. 


2:00 Singing by the Conference. 


Greeting from the Past Presidents. Mrs. Frances E. Clark. 
President’s Address, ‘‘A supervisor looks at his job,’’ William Breach. 
Address: Dean Sweigler, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 
Arpointment of Committees and announcements. 


6:30 Informal Banquet—Convention Hall. 


Tuesday, March 31 


9:30 TEACHING OF VOCAL MUSIC IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
Ball Room, Hotel Muehlbach. 
Grades 1 to 7, Classes conducted by Mabelle Glenn. 
9:30 Francis 1st Room, Hotel Baltimore. 
Grades 1 to 7, Rose Sattler, Supervisor. 
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The Ithaca Institution of 


Public School Music 


Associated with the Ithaca Conservatory of Music, Ithaca, New York 


Regular Three and Four Year-Courses 


Private Instruction in Piano and Voice included in the Course 


Summer Session of Six Weeks 


Dormitories - Auditorium - Orchestra - Chorus 


Opportunity for Practice Teaching 
Teachers of wide Experience and Reputation 


Note:—In connection with the course in Public School Music to be 
presented during the summer of 1925 (July & August) Albert Edmund 
Brown will give a course in 


The Art of Interpetration in Song 


for Supervisors, Teachers, and Singers 


ITHACA ANNUAL MUSIC FESTIVAL -- APRIL 23, 24, 25, 1925 
ALBERT EDMUND BROWN, Conductor 


“HORA NOVISSIMA” (Parker) - - - - “SEASONS” (Haydn) 
Large Chorus—Eminent Solists—Orchestra—Harvard Glee Club 


ALBERT EDMUND BROWN, Dean 
Ithaca Institution of Public School Music 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
Please send me 
Catalog of Regular Course - 
Catalog of Summer Course - 





Check Material Festival Book - - - - - « 
Desired Information regarding Interpreta- 
tion Classes and Private In- 
struction - <- <« = <= « « Oo 
EON TTR TOO MST MC nae 
a i 
I hd Oe 
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Van Horn School. 
Grades 1 to 7, Sarah Clifford, Siupervisor. 
Ashland School. 
Grades 1 to 7, Mrs. Esther Darnell, Supervisor. 
Teachers College. 
Grades 1 to 7, Elizabeth Cannon, Supervisor. 
Greenwood School (Platoon School). 
Grades 1 to 7, Claribel Woodward and Edna Lang, Music Teachers. 
Henry C. Kumpf School (Platoon School). 
Grades 1 to 7, Margaret McKemy, Music Teacher. 
Luncheon tendered to Past Presidents by William Breach, Muehlbach JHotel. 
CONVENTION HALL, 3 blocks from Hotels Baltimore and Muehlbach. 
Concert by 4,000 children from Grades 5, 6 and 7, Mabelle Glenn, Director. 
Virginia French at the piano. Orchestra from Horner Instute of Fine Arts. 


Visit Publishers Exhibits. Mezzanine floor, Hotel Baltimore. 


CONVENTION HALL 

Kansas City High School Contest in Mixed chorus, Boys’ Glee Club, Girls’ 
Glee Club and Sight Singing. Contesting Groups directed by Mrs. Effie 
Hedges, Marie Whitney, Harry Seitz and Frank Chaffee. (Every member 
of the Conference will be invited to vote on each event.) 

Cantata ‘‘Bobolinks’—Carl Busch 
Junior High School Chorus, composer conducting. (Chorus chosen from 
the classes of Gertrude Bruesser, Pauline Wettstein, Regina Schnakenberg 


and Sara Bennett.) 


Wednesday, April 1 


FOUNDERS’ BREAKFAST. 

MUSIC APPRECIATION IN THE LOWER GRADES. 

Roof Garden of the Kansas City Athletic Club. 

Classes conducted by Marguerite DeForest. 

ROUND TABLE, Chairman, Louis Mohler, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University. 

‘‘Material and Attitude in Teaching Appreciation,’’ Mr. Mohler. 

MUSIC APPRECIATION IN GRADES 4-5-6-7. 

Ball Room, Hotel Muehlbach. 

Classes conducted by Margaret Lowry. 

ROUND TABLE, Chairman, Edith Rhetts, Detroit Symphony, Detriot, Mich. 


Luncheon Meeting, Board of Directors. 


CONVENTION HALL. 

Fourth Children’s Concert of the 1924-25 Series, given by the Kansas City 
Symphony Orchestra, N. de Rubertis, Conductor. 

First Performance of the Incidental Choruses to “Alice in Wonderland,” 
Suite by Edgar Stillman Kelley. 
(A test of listening is given at each concert.) 

Rehearsal of Conference Chorus and Orchestra. 

Visit Publishers’ Exhibits, Mezzanine Floor, Baltimore Hotel. 

FORMAL BANQUET, Pompeian Room, Baltimore Hotel. 

Toastmaster, Mr. George H. Gartlan, Director of Music, Greater New York. 

Address: ‘“‘The Miracle of Music,’”’ Mr. Edwin Markham, New York. 

Recital: Mr. Jerome Swinford, Baritone. 


Thursday Morning, April 2 


Breakfast—State Advisory Committees. 

I. INSTRUMENTAL SECTION (Convention Hall). 

Chairman, Dr. Vistor L. F. Rebmann, Director of Music, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Address: Mr. Joseph N. Weber, President American Federation of Musicians 


Round Table Discussion. 
II. PIANO SECTION (Ball Room, Hotel Muehlbach.) 


Demonstration of Ist and 2nd year Piano Classes. 
Helen Curtis, Supervisor of Piano Classes. 
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Announcing 
1925 Tour 


of 
Percy Scholes 


World Authority on Music Appreciation 
AUTHOR OF 


‘‘Listener’s Guide to Music”’ 
“‘Book of Great Musicians”’ 
‘‘Listener’s Historo of Music’’ 


etc. 
(Oxford University Press) 


Two Subjects 





“TURNING TOMES INTO TONES” 


Snitable for College Audiences 


“TEACHING THE MUSICAL LANGUAGE” 


For Normal Schools and Teachers Organizations 


OCTOBER and NOVEMBER ONLY in U.S.A. 


STEINWAY DUO-ART PIANO USED 


e 
Management: K. M. White 


sit: WHITE ENTERTAINMENT BUREAU ::::::::: 
100 BOYLSTON ST. AEOLIAN HALL 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK CITY 


This advertisement is inserted by courtesy of The Aeolian) _ 
Company—Educational Department—New York City. 
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Round Table, Chairman, Miss Mabel E. Bray, State Normal School 
Trenton, N J. : 
W.Otto Miessner, Hazel Gertrude Kinscella and Mrs. Dorothy Gaynor Blake 


III. JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL SECTION (Gayety Theatre.) 


Chairman, Mr. John Beattie, State Supervisor of Music, Lansing, Mich. 
IV. Rural Section (Francis lst Room, Hotel Baltimore.) 


Chairman, Mr. Chas. A. Fullerton, lowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
1. Preliminary statement of the rural problem in music by the chairman. 


2. Demonstration of music in a one-room rural school standardized with the 
phonograph, by a school in the vicinity of Kansas City. 


3. A demonstration of more advanced work with the phonograph in rural 
school music by some of the music supervisors present. 


4. Round Table discussion of the problems involved in rural school music. 


V. ASSEMBLY. Lincoln High School (Negro.) 


Assembly program given by the High School Band, Orchestra, Freshman 
Chorus, Girls’ Glee Club and Boys’ Quartet. 
Blanche Morrison and William Dawson, Music Teachers. 


Luncheon Meeting, Board of Directors. 


CONVENTION HALL 


Negro Spirituals sung by a chorus from the Negro Elementary Schools, 
Blanche Morrison, Director. 


Annual Business Meeting—Reports of Committees—Election of Officers— 
Invitations for 1925. 


Address: ‘‘Tests and Measurements in Music Education,’’ Mr. Peter W. 
Dykema, Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 


Final Rehearsal Conference Chorus and Orchestra. 


CONVENTION HALL 


Concert by the University of North Carolina Glee Club and Conference 
Chorus, conducted by Paul J. Weaver, Director of Music, University of 
North Carolina. 

Conference Orchestra, conducted by Jay W. Fay, Director of Music, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 


Friday Morning, April 3 


CONVENTION HALL 


Unfinished Business. 

Report of Educational Council. 
Reports of State Chairman. 
Report of Treasurer. 

Report of Journal Editor. 


Address: ‘Religious Music in a Democracy,” H. Augustine Smith, Boston 
University, Boston, Mass. 


CONVENTION HALL 


Mid-West High School Contest in Mixed Chorus, Girls’ Glee Club and Boys’ 
Glee Club. Organizations from Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Nebraska 
and Iowa participating. 


CONVENTION HALL 


Mid-West High School Contest. (Continued.) 
Bands and Orchestras from Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Nebraska and 


Iowa participating. 
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Look at This Array of Titles 


Adeste Fidelis 
Aloha Oe 
Alouette 
America 
Anvil Chorus 


Believe Me, If All Those En- 
dearing Young Charms, 


Blow The Man Down 

Bonnets of Bonny Dundee 
Calm As The Night 

Carry Me Back to Old Virginy 


Columbia, The Gem of the 
Ocean 


Comin’ Thro’ the Rye 

Dickory, Dickory, Dock 

Dixie 

Drink to Me Only With Thine 
Eyes 

Gloria Patri 


God Be With You Till We 
Meet Again 


—and these are only one-fifth of the combined contents of 


“The GRAY BOOK” 


Good-Night, Ladies 
Hey, Diddle Diddle 
Holy, Holy, Holy 
Home Road, The 
Home, Sweet Home 


I Think, When I Read That 
Sweet Story 


Jingle Bells 

Joy to the World 

Keep the Home Fires Burning 
Keller’s American Hymn 
Largo 

Last Rose of Summer 
Lead Kindly Light 

Lift Thine Eyes 

Love’s Old Sweet Song 
MacDonald’s Farm 

My Old Kentucky Home 


Nobody Knows The Trouble 
I’ve Seen 


“The GOLDEN BOOK” and 


Oh! Susanna 

Onward, Christian Soldiers 
O Rest In The Lord 
Reuben and Rachel 

Robin and Chicken, The 
Santa Lucia 

Schubert’s Serenade 

Stars of the Summer Night 
Star-Spangled Banner, The 
Street Urchin’s Melody 
Sweet and Low 

Swing Low, Sweet Chariot 
Three Chafers, The 

Tree in the Wood, The 
Unfold, Ye Portals 


Welcome, Sweet Springtime 
We Three Kings of Orient Are 


When You and I Were Young 
Maggie 


Work for the Night is Coming 


the best all- | 
round Song | 
Book for the 


the best low- 
priced Glee 





and Chorous 


and for com- book for jun- 
munity sing- | lor and senior 
ing. high schools. 


202 Songs 148 Songs 


Every song is complete and has 
been carefully arranged for 
school use by a committee con- 
sisting of the following widely- 
known school music supervis- 
ors: John W. Beattie, Mabelle Glenn, Edgar B. Gordon, Ernest Hesser, William 
Breach, Walter J. Goodell, Norman H. Hall and E. Jane Wisenall. 

Because of the range of contents of The GOLDEN BOOK of Favorite Songs and 
The GRAY BOOK of Favorite Songs—because they are well-edited—because 
they are printed from newly engraved plates on a good quality of book paper— 
because they are substantially bound in H. & M. Wear-Well covers and because 
they are sold at very reasonable prices, they are being used almost everywhere. 
You too will want them in your schools if you once become acquainted with them. 
Better send today for at least a few of each. 


Single copies of either book; 20 cents; quantity rate 15 cents a copy, postpaid. 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 


436 S. Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 


lower grades 


The Gray Book 
f 


FAVORITE | 
SONGS 
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ON TO KANSAS CITY 


A FINAL GREETING FROM THE CONFERENCE HOSTS 


Kansas City is mak- 
ing final preparations 
for the coming con- 
vention of the Music 
Supervisors National 
Conference. All meet- 
ing rooms, registration 
details, and every oth- 
er feature connected 
with the gathering has 
been worked out to 
the smallest detail, and 
from all indications’ it 
will be one of the best 
conventions ever held. 
Several hundred ad- 
vance reservations 
have already been re- 
ceived, which indicat- 
es a big meeting from an attendance 
standpoint. 

Kansas City hopes that when this 
convention closes Kansas City will 
mean more than just a dot on the 
map, or a place where people live and 
work. It hopes that it will stand out 
in their mind not only as one of the 
most beautiful cities in the world, with 
a marvelous trade territory, a stable 
commercial structure, and beautiful 
homes, but,also as a eity where music, 
art and education are paramount. 

It is not industry alone that makes 
a city great. Good schools in them- 
selves are not the Alpha and Omega 
of civic excellence. Boulevards, li- 
braries, churches, vast retail facilities, 
recreational advantages, contiguous 


Supervisor of Music 
Kansas City, Mo. 


wealth—none of these things make a 





MABELLE GLENN 


city great. It is the 
sum total of all these 
qualities that is the 
measure of a city’s 
greatness. 

Kansas City, be 
cause of its position 
at the crossroads of 
America is bound to 
attract and in many 
cases to hold large 
numbers of men and 
women distinguished 
in the various fields of 
thought and accom- 
plishment. It is one of 
the few American cit- 
ies which has experi- 
mented with music in 
its schools for many years. Today it 
stands recognized, mainly through the 
efforts of Miss Mabelle Glenn, as one 
of the leading cities in this field of 
education. 

Miss Glenn’s idea is that music in 
the schools should be for all of the 
pupils, and that they should learn to 
listen and appreciate music as well as 
sing and play it. Less than four 
years ago there was but one music 
teacher in each Kansas City high 
school, one general supervisor and one 
supervisor of orchestras for all of the 
grade schools. Now there are ten 
teachers in the four high schools, one 
general director of music, four super- 
visors in the elementary schools, one 
supervisor of piano, fourteen piano 
teachers, one supervisor of violin 
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Teachers Pup 


The Music Epucation SERIES 


shows the way 











7 To give the child the use of his singing 
D : P : - So f 
H voice With correct intonation and beautiful tone vind ie 
E established, he is ready to enjoy the beauties of Calidhesd 
“4 To take the steps from rote to note j,.o4uctory 
and make reading from the printed page easy _— 
E and natural. 
C To help pupils to help themselves by Juvenile 
: “ , Music 
H general schoolroom practices which save time, fjementary 
develop initiative, and insure progress. Music 


S To keep joy in the music hour of the 
upper grades, when the more mature musical ex- 


Intermediate 








. . , Musi 
B pressions often discourage both teacher and pupil. — 
C To secure effective part singing when Sai 
unior 
O both voices and tastes of boys and girls are , 
‘ Music 
K changing. 


Give musical culture to every boy and girl. 
Help build the Democracy of Music. 


USE 
The MUSIC EDUCATION SERIES 


| 








GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston - New York - Chicago - Atlanta - Dallas - Columbus - San Francisco 
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seven violin teachers, a part time 
teacher for every orchestral instru- 
ment, two teachers of music apprecia- 
tion, and a special music teacher in 
each platoon and departmental school. 

This is the fourth season Kansas 
City public school pupils have enjoyed 
the series of symphony concerts. Dif- 
ferent from many cities, all prepara- 
tory work for the concerts is done in 
the school rooms. Thus, a better 
appreciation for the higher grades of 
music is constituted. 

Through several tests, music is pro- 
vided for specially talented children- 
There are classes in every orchestral 
instrument and piano, and all children 
so inclined can take advantage of 
these exceptionai opportunities. At 
present more than 3,000 are studying 


piano in the public school classes; 600 
studying violin; and 180 studying 
other instruments. 

All the musical clubs of Kansas City 
wil! join with the conference at the 
informal banquet Monday night, Mar. 
30, and on Tuesday night of conven- 
tion week a chorus of 4,000 children 
from the fifth, sixth and seventh grad- 
es will be heard in concert at Conven- 
tion Hall. On Thursday night the 
music supervisors, chorus and orches- 
tra will provide the program in Con. 
vention Hali, to be open to all of 
Kansas City. 

A full program of interesting and 
live topics and subjects has been ar- 
ranged. Kansas City has extended 
the glad hand of welcome, and awaits 
the music supervisors March 30 to 
April 3. 





FOUNDERS’ ANNUAL BREAKFAST 


Wednesday Morning of Conference 


Feb. 10, 1925. 
The Founders’ Breakfast of the 
Music Supervisors’ National Confer- 
ence will be held on Wednesday morn- 
ing, April 1, at 7:30 ($1.00 per plate) 
in the Tea Room of the Hotel Muehl- 
bach, Kansas City, Mo. 


All those who were at the Keokuk 
Meeting in 1907 are the real Founders. 
Those who attended the Music Sec- 
tion Meeting at the Cleveland N-E-A 
Meeting 1908, and those members 
who came into the Conference work 
at the Indianapolis Meeting in 1909 
are considered as Founders and are 


cordially invited to participate in the 
jolly good-fellowship of the Breakfast. 


Since no list was kept at the Cleve- 
land Meeting it will be impossible to 
send special letters to all because of 
lack of information. Will any mem- 
bers of the Conference who came into 
the work at the Cleveland Meeting 
please write to Mrs. Elizabeth Car- 
michael, Secretary, Supervisor of Mu- 
sic, at Fort Dodge, Iowa, and register, 
whether or not you can come this 
year? Come if possible. 

Yours very truly, 
Frances E. Clark, President: 
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2s SONG SLIDE 


For Assembly Singing 


Just What You Have Been Waiting For 





Many Letters Praise Sims Song Slides 


Sims Song Slide Co., 
Kirksville, Mo. 


Gentlemen: 

You seem to have solved Kansas City’s problem on High School and Ele- 
mentary School Assembly Singing with your song slides. 

Especially in our High Schools where periods are short and conditions crowded 
we find singing from books out of the question and singing from song sheets con- 
taining words only, very unsatisfactory. 

I am delighted with the Assembly Singing with your song slides. Through 
them I feel that Kansas City may be made a singing city. 

Signed, MABELLE GLENN, 
Director of Music. 


Write for Lists and Prices of our School Series 


GiMs SONG SLIDE COR 


KIRKSVILLE, MISSOURI 
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The Eastern Supervisors’ Conference 





RicHARD W. Grant, Penn State, Pa., President 


WityiraM J. SHort, Northampton, Mass., Muss Mary G. NuceEnt, Pittsfield, Mass., 
Ist Vice-President Secretary. 

Muss Laura Bryant, Ithaca, N. Y., Russect Carter, Albany, N. Y., 
2nd Vice-Pres. and Editor Treasurer. 








PROGRAM OF THE CONFERENCE 


New Haven, March 18, 19, 20 


TUESDAY, MARCH 17 
Evening 
Registration at the Headquarters, Hotel Taft, (Mezzanine Floor) 
7:00-10:00 Lobby of Hotel—Informal “get-to-gether,’’ movies theatres, etc. 
8:00 Meeting of the Executive Board at the Hotel. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 18 
Morning 
11:30 School Visitation: Guides will be in Hotel Lobby each morning. 
11:30 PUBLIC SCHOOL ORCHESTRA ROUND-TABLE. 
Hillhouse High School. 
Mr. Harry E. Whittemore, Chairman. Director of Music, Manchester, N. H. 
Paper: ‘‘The Orchestra in the Grades.”’ 
Mr. Joseph F. Maddy, Director of Music, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Paper: “Organization of the High School Orchestra.” 
Mr. Victor Rebmann, Director of Music, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Paper: “City-Wide Orchestral Training.” 
Mr. Francis Findley, Director School Music, New England Cons. of Music. 
Demonstration: A Regular Rehearsal, Mr. Wm. E. Brown, in charge. 
1. Tuning routine. 
2. Familiar Selection. 
3. Sight Reading. 
4. Interpretative Practice. 
5. Familiar Selection. 


9:00- 
9:00- 


DISCUSSION 
9:00-11:30 DEMONSTRATION: Lessons in Music Appreciation, 
Grades 1 to 3—Under the direction of Miss Pauline Meyer, Director of Music, 
Normal School, New Britain, Conn. 


Afternoon 
SPRAGUE MEMORIAL HALL 
:45 Community Singing, Mr. Arthur F. A. Witte, conducting. J 
30 FORMAL OPENING of the CONFERENCE—Addresses by Mayor David 
E. Fitzgerald, Supt. of Schools, F. H. Beede, and Dr. James Rowland Angell, 
President of Yale University. Response by the President of the Conference. 
2:45-3:15 ADDRESS: Dr. Hollis Dann, Director Dept. Public School Music, New York 
University—‘‘Music Competition Festivals.” 
3:15-3:45 ADDRESS: Charles M. Ames, Member State Board Education of Conn.— 
“Training vs. Instruction.” 
3:45-4:15 SONG RECITAL: Albert Edmund Browr, Dean Public School Music, Ithaca 
Conservatory of Music. 
PROGRAM 
Albert Edmund Brown, Baritone 
Mrs. Brown at the Piano 
RECITAL OF SONGS IN ENGLISH 


ARIA from “SAMSON” 
‘“‘Honor and Arms scorn Such a Foe”’ 


Handel 











tit. 
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——TWICE 55 


Every School Music Supervisor should have twice 55 Community Songs—the 
Brown Book, and Twice 55 Community Songs—the Green Book. If you haven't 
already received sample copies send for them now. Twice 55 Games and Music— 
the Red Book, is just from the press. 


— 

















— 


TWICE 55 is the official song book of the Music Supervisors’ 
COMMUNITY SONGS Conference, offering authorized versions of the 
THE BROWN BOOK oldsongs. Over 100 leading Supervisors of Music 
i 3 have contributed their judgment in the editorship 
of this collection. Contains 50 songs of American origin; including 
songs of patriotism, sentiment and home; nature, humorous and college 
songs; hymns, Christmas Carols and Negro Spirituais; several standard 
choruses; text of a number of later and popular songs. 


Single Copy, 15c Postpaid ‘Piano-Vocal Score, 50¢ 
Orchestration: fourteen instruments, 40c net each part. 


TWICE 55 contains an abundance of simple material, like its 
COMMUNITY SONGS forerunner, THE BROWN BOOK, and, in addi- 
THE GREEN BOOK _ tion, a large number of standard choruses. In- 
cludes arias and choruses from famous operas; 
H. | four-part songs from famous composers; selections from the best- 
known of the great oratorios; simple folk songs of many nations and an 
abundance of songs of American origin, including spirituals, Indian 
songs, and songs of patriotism and home; many songs of occasion, 
Thanksgiving, Easter, and especially Christmas; songs that express 
good fellowship, humor, tenderness and sentiment. 


Single Copy, 25c Postpaid Piano-Vocal Score, $1.00 
Orchestration: fourteen instruments, 50c net each part 








. TWICE 55 For social recreation programs. Edited by Peter 
asic, GAMES WITH MUSIC W. Dykema, Professor of Music Education, 
THE RED BOOK Teachers College, Columbia University. 


A collection of 110 Games with Music, practically all of which have 
been provided with texts for singing, with brief but adequate directions 
ell, for playing each game. 


ole Single Copy, 10c Postpaid Piano-Vocal Score, 75c 
r | C. C. BIRCHARD & CO. 
221 Columbus Ave. - BOSTON 
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4:30-5:30 


8:00-9:30 


MUSIC SUPERVISORS’ JOURNAL 


THREE HUNGARIAN SONGS Arranged by Francis Korbay 
a “‘Had a Horse’”’ 
b ‘“‘Where the Tisza’s Torrents” 
ec “Shepherd See The Horse’s Foaming Mane”’ 


“My Faithful Johnnie” Beethoven 
“By Celia’s Arbour’ Mendelssohn 
(The Garland) ‘ 
MODERN SONGS 
a ‘Sittin’ Thinkin’ ”’ Fisher 
b “Fuzzy-Wuzzy” Speaks 
ce “Boots” Sousa 


Publisher’s Exhibit at Hotel Headquarters. ROOM 117—Yale Room. 


Evening 
SPRAGUE MEMORIAL HALL 
CONCERT: Horatio Parker Choir, Dean David Stanley Smith, conductor, 


10:00-12:00 INFORMAL RECEPTION AND DANCING. 


9:00-11:30 
9:0011:30 


9:00-11:30 


THURDSAY, MARCH 19 
Morning 
School Visitation: 
VOICE PRODUCTION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS ROUND-TABLE. 
Columbus School—Greene St. Head of Wooster Place. 
Miss Esther Greene, Chairman, Director of Music Normal School, Oneonta, N. Y, 
DEMONSTRATIONS: 
The Child Voice. 
The ~~ * Changing Voice, Mr. William Short, Director of Music, Northamp- 
ton, Mass. 

Vocal Class Instruction—Mr. Frederick Haywood, New York Voice Teacher. 
(A group of High School girls in attendance.) 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL ROUND-TABLE. 
Miss Catherine Zisgen, Chairman, Director of Music, Trenton, N. J. 
Selections by chorus of four seventh grades, Miss Ethel Higgens, conducting. 
Some work in interpretation with piano accompaniment. 
Sight Reading by Phrases. 
Sight Reading by Entire Chorus. (With words or with syllables.) 
Quartette Singing. 
A Lesson in Appreciation. 


oor, whore 


. Selection. 


Paper: “Junior High School Organization”—Mr. George”™ Abbott, Director of Music 


Schenectady, New York. 


Paper: ‘Courses in Theory and Practice’—Mr. Ralph Baldwin, Director of Music, 


1:30-1:45 
1:45-3:00 
3:00-3:30 
3:30-4:00 
4:00-4:30 


6:00-8:00 
8:15-9:45 


9:00-11:30 


Hartford, Conn. 
Afternoon 


SPRAGUE MEMORIAL HALL 
Community Singing, Mr. Albert Edmund Brown, Conducting. 
Annual business meeting with election of officers, report of committees, etc, etc. 
ADDRESS: Dr. Luther A. Weigle, Director of Religious Education, Yale 
University. 
ADDRESS: Professor Peter Dykema, Director Music Education, Columbia 
University—“‘Tests and Measurements in Education.” 
CONCERT: Yale University Glee Club. 


Evening 
Hotel Taft—Various Alumni Dinners. (Arrange with the hotel management.) 


CONCERT ,WOOLSEY HALL: New Haven High School Chorus of 600 
voices, presenting Haydn’s Oratorio, ‘““The Seasons.””’ Mr. William E. Brown, 


Conducting. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 20 
Morning 
“A MUSIC CLINIC” under the direction of Mr. T. P. Giddings, Director of 
a Minneapolis, Minn. Grades 1 to 8 will be taught in rotation by Mr. 
iddings. 








\\ 
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Supervisors are delighted to find that it is 
possible to buy music that will not wear out. 
A GAMBLEIZED copy will outlast dozens 
of copies that are not hinged. The leaves 
turn easily, lie flat and are firmly, yet 
flexibly bound together. Write for free |} 
sample of the Gamble Hinge and informa- 
~~ tion about the GAMBLE SERVICE and 


‘4 GAMBLEIZED GAMBLEIZED MUSIC. Catalogs sent 
SHEET_MUSIC upon request. 














We Can Supply “‘Anything from Anywhere—Gambleized” 
Selections of All Publications May Be Had “On Approval” 


Gamble Hinged Music Co. 


67 E. Van Buren St. Chicago, Illionis 


GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC CO. 
67 E. VAN BUREN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me a free sample of ‘Gambleized Music’ and one of your special order 
blanks offering one introductory order of sheet music or octavo to each supervisor, 
with no charge for the hinge. 








I am interested in looking over selections of the materials checked below. I 
agree to return any music not used within 30 days. 


Choruses for Male Voices 

Choruses for Mixed Voices 

Choruses for Girls’ Voices—Two Part 
Choruses for Girls’ Voices—Three Part 
Choruses for Girls’ Voices—Four Part 
Song Books (Mention Voice Arr.) 
Orchestra Folios—Beginners 

Orchestra Folios—Intermediate 
Orchestra Folios—Advanced i} 
Cantatas (Mention Voice Arr.) 
Operettas (Mention Voice Arr.) 























- —— 
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Afternoon 


1:30-1:45 
1:45-2:15 


2:15-2:45 
2:45-3-15 
3:15-4:30 


ADDRESS: 
Pittsburgh. 
ADDRESS: 


ADDRESS: 
forte Accompaniments.”’ 


Evans, Director. 


CONCERT: The Waterbury High School Symphony Orchestra. 


Community Singing, Mr. Albert Edmund Brown, Conducting. 

Dr. Max Schoen, Director Dept. Psychology, Carnegie Tech 
“The Appreciation of Music.” i 
Mr. Frantz Proschowsky, Voice Teacher, New York City. “Ip. 
dividual Ideas and Fundamental Truth in Singing.” 

Mr. George Gartlan, Director of Music, New York City. “Piano- 


Mr. F. (¢. 


PROGRAM 


OVERTURE to “SEMIRAMIDE” 


SYMPHONY in G MINOR 
Allegro molto 
Andante 
Minuetto-Allegretto 
Allegro Assai. 
CARMEN SUITE 
Prelude 
Aragonsise 
Intermezzo 
Les Dragons d’Alcala 
Les Toreadors 


com 


Rossini 
Mozart 


Bizet 


Evening 


6:30-10:00 


Annual Banquet of the Eastern Conference, at the New Haven Lawn Club. 


CHAIRMAN: William E. Brown. 


TOAST MASTER: 


James D. Price. 


SPEAKER: Dr. Charles M. Bakewell, Professor of Philosophy, Yale University 
TESTIMONIAL OF APPRECIATION to SAMUEL W. COLE, Pioneer Super- 


visor of Music (Retired). 
ENTERTAINMENT: 


Nena Fales Peck—‘‘Entertainer Improvisatrice.”’ 
Miss Helen Leavitt of Boston, in—‘‘The House That Jack Built.” 
Community Singing led by Al Brown, Art Witte, Bill Short and others. 
10:00-12:00 Closing Exercises of the Conference in the lobby of Hotel Taft. 
Find us, keep us, leave us friends, 
Till, perchance, we meet again 


Benedicite—Amen! 





A RHODE ISLAND MEETING 


One of the most interesting meetings 
on the program of the Rhode Island 
Institute of Instruction was that of 
the Rhode Island Music Supervisors’ 
Association on Thursday afternoon, 
October 30, at the Commercial High 
School. 

Miss Anne Louise McInerney, Sup- 
ervisor at Cranston, the retiring presi- 
dent, presided at the meeting. Mr. 
Charles R. Griffith, Jr., of Newark, 
New Jersey, gave a most entertaining 
and instructive lecture entitled “A 
Folk Song Travelogue in the Philip- 
pine Islands.” 

Mr. Griffith was assisted by Mr. 


Paul Vellucci, pianist of the Classical 
High School, Providence. 

Miss Helen Leavitt, Mr. William 
Hatch and Mr. Paul Vellucci were 
guests of the association at the lunch- 
eon. 

At the business meeting, the follow- 
ing officers were elected for the year 
1924-1925: 

President, Miss Elsie S. Bruce, 
Supervisor at West Warwick. 

Vice-President, Mrs. Della A. Greer, 
Assistant Supervisor at Pawtucket. 


Secretary-Treasurer, Miss May H. 
Hanley, Supervisor at Barrington. 
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All music education 
is centered in an understanding of music itself 












The use of 


__— pIANO | Real Music Itself 
gNto is the vital element 


gum in all these 
_ Asst sis branches 
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The plan of purposeful hearing of much good music, the careful study 
and analysis of the good music thus heard, the use of the best music in 
studies preparatory to singing, playing upon instruments, etc., etc., is 
fast becoming the very core of the whole subject of school music. 

Teach ear training by training the ears to listen for a definite purpose. 
Teach rhythm through responding to rhythmic suggestions. Study 
instruments by hearing instruments. Learn songs by imitating beautiful 
songs sung by real artists. Musicis the foundation of all these hitherto un- 
related units. Working with the real music brings all phases of music study 
into a cohesive whole. The entire realm of music is at your command if you 
place a Victrola and a full complement of Victor Records in your school. 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Company 


“MIS MASTER'S VOICE” Camden, New Jersey 
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Tests and Measurements Department 


Conducted by PETER W. DYKEMA 
Professor of Music Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 








THE HILLEBRAND SIGHT SINGING CONTEST 


Practically all the tests on the mar- 
ket avoid material which is actually to 
be sung by children. Individual sing- 
ing for test purposes requires so much 
time and is so similar to the work 
which is carried on day by day in the 
class room that most of the test mak- 
ers such as those who have been dis- 
cussed in preceding issues of the 
Journal attempt to evaluate this 
power by indirect means. There are, 
however, the old and well known 
Weaver individual sight singing slips 
and the revision and expansion by 
George Oscar Bowen which have been 
widely used and have served as a com- 
bination of teaching and testing, the 
stress being on the latter aspect. This 
material, however, is intended for use 
day after day, and is of such extent 
that its value is not lost after a class 
has become fairly familiar with the 
material. There is, however, one test 
which definitely attempts to measure 
sight reading power by direct indivi- 
dual trial. 

The Hillebrand Sight-Singing Test 
by E. K. Hillebrand, Ph. D., professor 
of Education; Dakota Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Mitchell, South Dakota, is a 
four page booklet containing six tests. 
The first page of the booklet has a 
questionnaire to be filled out by the 
children, and also a scoring table the 
purpose of which is to indicate the 
number of errors of each type, the 
total number of errors, the time for 


each test, and the total time. The 
errors made by the pupils are classi- 
fied as follows: 1, Notes wrongly 
pitched ; 2, Transpositions; 3, Flatting; 
4, Sharping; 5, Omissions of notes; 6, 
Errors in time; 7, Extra notes; 8, Re- 
petitions; 9, Hesitations. The last 
three items are not counted in the 
total number of errors. 

The necessary materials for giving 
the test are: Test booklet, one for 
each pupil tested; Manual of Direc- 
tions, for the person giving the tests; 
and class record, one for each grade 
tested. One manual of Direction and 
one class Record are included in each 
package of twenty-five tests. 

The purpose of the test is to obtain 
an objective measure of the ability of 
individual pupils in the mechanics of 
oral sight-reading, in vocal music as 
an indication of progress made, to- 
gether with a diagnosis of difficulties. 
The tests are for grades 4 to 6 inclusive 
Each of the six tests, which are care- 
fully graded in degree of difficulty, 
consists of a song, presenting one or 
more additional problems in the me- 
chanics of oral sight-reading, as the 
test progresses. The pupil is expected 
to sing the words of the song. 

Test 1. A song of eight measures, 
Key C major, time signature 4/4. 
The song begins on lower do, and ends 
on lower do. The melody moves dia- 
tonically. Only quarter-notes are used, 
except the final note which is a half. 
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Coming Events Cast Shadows Before Them 








St. Valentine’s 
Day 





Washington’s 
Birthday 


St. Patrick’s 


Day 


Easter 


May 
Day 





Flag Day 
or 
4th of July 


Pageants 
Summer Play 








Musical Comedies, Operettas and Cantatas which meet 


seasonable requirements 


PRINCE CHARMING, or The Capture of the Queen of 
Hearts 

One act. Fourteen characters. Chorus, any number. Orchestral parts may be 

rented. Events of present day and fairy stories of old combined. Time about two 

hours Score 75c 


WHEN BETSY ROSS MADE OLD GLORY by Wallace 


A patriotic musical playlet for children. Simple and inexpensive stage setting and 
costuming. Music and text easy to memorize. Chorus any size. Time about an 
hour and a half. Score 60c 


THE WISHING WELL by May Hewes and J. W. Dodge 


A romance of Old [reland suitable for amateurs. Text is full of good comedy. Songs 
and dances very beautiful. Costumes may be simple or elaborate. Time, two hours. 
Score $1.00 


HE IS RISEN (Soli and chorus) by Richard Worthing 


Time of rendition about forty-five minutes. 


CALVARY (Seven Last Words) by Henry Wessel 


Solo and chorous of mixed voices. Rendition about one hour. 


EASTERTIDE (3 pt. chorus or women or children) by Bliss 


Seven tableaux with singing and descriptive reading from Bible. 


QUEEN OF MAY (A children’s cantata)by M. D. Meissner 


May be sung with or without costume or action. Suitable for boys and girls trom 
twelve to sixteen. Music mostly in unison. Time one and a half hours. Score 60c 


QUEST OF THE PINK PARASOL by C. B. Chew 


One scene, three short acts. Music and staging very simple. Suitable for children. 
Orchestra parts may be rented. Time of performance about 40 minutes. Scere 60c 


UNDER THE STARS AND STRIPES by C. B. Adams 


A review of songs, readings, scenes, tableaux and drills bearing upon important events 
in our nations history. Suitable for high school students. Score $1.00 


PAUL REVERE by John Wilson Dodge 


A musica] comedy containing six singing parts and five speaking roles. Three acts. 
Staging not difficult. Colonial costumes. Full evening’s performance. Score $1.00 


UNCLE SAM’S BOYS IN CAMP by Wallace Bruce 


Musical sketch suitable for male organizations, glee clubs, etc. Scene a soldier's 


camp. Costumes, khaki, Six solo roles. Time, forty five minutes Score 75c 
ON MID SUMMER’S DAY by B. Alderman 
An operetta for children, any number of boys and girls may take part. Music very 
simple. Costumes easily prepared. Time of performance two hours. Score 75c 
PAN ON A SUMMER DAY by Paul Bliss 
For three parts. No solos. Suitable for young boys’ or girls’ glee clubs or women's 
clubs. Tuneful and easy. Dramatic. Time about fifty minutes. Score $1.00 


Write for “A Handy Guide of Famous Comedies and Operettas’’ 
THE WILLIS MUSIC COMPANY $ “aweinnitt, Sao” 
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Test 2. A song of sixteen measures, 
Key F major, time signature 2/4. The 
song begins on sol and ends on lower 
do. The melody moves diatonically. 
New problems: half-notes appear with- 
in the phrase. The use of the tie. 

Test 3. A song of sixteen measures. 
Key D major, time signature 2/4. The 
song begins on lower do and ends on 
lower do. New problems: the divided 
beat, and intervals of a third and fifth. 

Test 4. A song of sixteen measures, 
Key E major, time signature 3/4. The 
song begins and ends on lower do. 
New problems: the song begins with 
the up beat; the use of the dotted 
half-note. 

Test 5. A song of sixteen measures, 
Key G major, time signature 2/4. 
The song begins on me and ends on 
lower do. New problems: the inter- 
vals of the fourth and actave. 

Test 6. A song of eight measures, 
Key G major, time signature 4/4. The 
song begins and ends on lower do. 
New problems: Sharp four or fe and 
the half rest. 

The Hutcheson Music Tests: No. 1 for 
“Silent”? Reading and Recognition 

Devised by Herbert E. Hutchin- 

son, Director of Music, West High 

School, Columbus, Ohio, and L. W. 

Pressey, Ohio State University. 

Published by the Public School Pub- 

lishing Co., Bloomington, Ill. 

This, the latest test to appear, con- 
sists of characteristic themes from 
twenty-five song choruses most of 
which’ will’ have become familiar to 
children by the end of the eighth 
grade. They are divided into six 
groups which are increasingly diffi- 
cult in that they are based upon ma- 
terial which is less frequently used. 

Four (or five, in the sixth group) 
themes are printed in a group, and 
below these there appear the names of 


eight (or ten) names of songs from 
which the student is to select the cor. 
rect ones. 

Themes from the following songs 
are printed in group one; My Old 
Kentucky Home, America, Columbia, 
the Gem of the Ocean and Dixie. The 
names from which the students are to 
select the correct ones are, America, 
Carry Me Back to Old Virginia, Battle 
Hymn of the Republic, Home Sweet 
Home, Columbia the Gem of the Ocean, 
My Old Kentucky Home, The Marseil- 
laise, Dixie. 

In group six, from the following ten 
names, the student is to select the five 
correct ones, which are numbered 5, 
2, 1, 10, 7. Bridal Chorus from 
Lohengrin— Wagner, Hallelujah Chor- 
us from The Messiah—Handel, Oh, 
Italia, Italia, Beloved, from Lucrezia 
Borgia—Donizetti, Who is Sylvia?— 
Schubert, Soldiers Chorus from Faust 
—Gounod, The Lotus Flower—Schu- 
mann, Songs My Mother Taught Me 
—Dvorak, My Peace Art Thou— 
Schubert, Send Out Thy Light— 
Gounod, The Erlking—Schubert. 

After explaining and demonstrating 
with a final group, the one who is 
giving the test, starts the students 
with these statements; ‘On the fol- 
lowing pages you will find other 
groups of songs and titles. You are 
to write before each song the number 
of its title, exactly as you have done 
in the Trial Group above. The teach- 
er will not help you-on these other 
groups. Do your own work. Do 
not hum or sing aloud. Work rapidly; 
be sure you finish the six remaining 
groups before time is called. If you 
are not certain which title belongs to 
a song, guess; be sure you have a title 
for every’ song. (No. time limit. 


Allow all but. 3 or 4 of the slowest_to 
finish.) 
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Special Summer Courses 
IN PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


Six Weeks, June 29th to August 8th, 1925 


POST GRADUATE AND REGULAR COURSES LEADING TO THE DEGREE 
OF BACHELOR OF MUSIC 


P Courses In:— 


OPERA CONDUCTING 
MUSIC APPRECIATION 
HARMONY ~ 

BAND INSTRUMENTS 


HIGH SCHOOL METHODS 
ELEMENTARY METHODS 
COMMUNITY SONG LEADERSHIP 
ENSEMBLE 


INSTRUCTORS 
GEO. H. GARTLAN “78° 


——— $$ Eminent Educator and Writer 


O ° E . RO BI NS O N ry * .. = agg 9 ig: ag Bae 
DAVID A. CLIPPINGER fviniiee courses in Choral Singing, Madrigals, Glees. 
IRA HAMILTON 


And other faculty members of the department. 


Will conduct classes in Music Appreciation, Song Leadership 
and Advanced Sight Reading and Ear Training. 


Mr. Gartlan’s engagement is for three weeks, July 18 to August 2nd. 
His lectures will be of vital interest, including many of the most im- 
portant subjects in the supervisor’s daily work. 


SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 


JOSEF LHEVINNE , 
DELIA VALERI 227% CITY. .Famous teacher of many of the 


noted artists of the operatic stage. 
DISTINGUISHED FACULTY OF ONE HUNDRED 
Excellent Dormitory Facilities 


Special engagement of the re- 
nowned pianist and teacher. 


Moderate Terms of Tuition 





Send for Special Circular giving full particulars. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
599 Kimball Hall CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President 
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SUMMER MAS’ 


June 29 to Aug. 8 .. 
A SCHOOL FOR THE TRAINING OF PUBLIC sci 














HAROLD B. MARYOTT RAYMOND DVORAK 
Well-Known Specialist in Expert Band and Orchestra 
Public School Music Instructor 

CLASSES IN— CLASSES IN— 
Music Appreciation Class Violin Instruction 
Sight Reading Band and Orchestral Instruments 
Ear Training Courses for Supervisors of Orches- 
Acoustics tras and Band Music 
Vocal Art and Literature Orchestral and Band Ensemble 


Harmony and Counterpoint 
Class Vocal Instruction 


Public School Music Teachers Certificates 
and Degrees 

Public School Music Teachers Certificates, Gradua- 
tion Diplomas and the Degrees Bachelor of Music 
Education will be conferred at the end of such summer 
session upon music teachers and supervisors who have 
the required credits and pass a satisfactory examination. 

Faculty includes Professor Leopold Auer, Master 
Violin Instructor of the World; Herbert Witherspoon, 
Famous Singer anc Teacher; William S. Brady, Cele- 
brated Vocal Instructor; Sergei Klibansky, International- 
ly Famous Vocal Teacher; Richard Hageman, Noted 
Coach and Accompanist; Percy Grainger, World Re- 
nowned Pianist; Isaac Van Grove, Celebrated Coach and 
Accompanist; Florence Hinkle, America’s Foremost 
Soprano; Leon Sametini, Renowned Violinist and Teach- 
er; Clarence Eddy, Dean of American Organists, etc. 


CHICAGO MUSI'! 


58 EAST VAN BUREN STREET 
Chicago Musical College Building 











The Leading and Largest College of Mi 
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== SCHOOL 


; .. Six Weeks -- 
JBLIC SCHOOL SUPERVISORS AND MUSIC TEACHERS 





W. OTTO MIESSNER FELIX BOROWSKI 
Noted Authority on Public Famous Composer and Teacher 
School Music 
CLASSES IN— CLASSES IN— 
Public School Music Methods History of Music 
Class Piano Instruction Composition 
Harmonic Ear Training and Key- Musical Literature 
board Harmony Orchestration 


Community Singing ; 
Choir and Choral Conducting 


Free Scholarships 


Prof. Auer, Mr. Grainger, Mr. Witherspoon, Mr. 
Brady, Mr. Klibansky, Mr. Hageman, Mr. Van Grove, 
Mme. Hinkle, Mr. Sametini, Mr. Eddy and Mr. Dem- 
orest have eaeh consented to award Free Scholarships 
to the students who, after an open competitive examina- 
tion, are found to possess the greatest gift for playing or 
singing. Free Scholarship application blank on request. 


Dormitory Accommodations 


FALL SESSION OPENS SEPTEMBER 14 





Complete Summer or Winter Catalog on Request 


SICAL COLLEGE 


FELIX BOROWSKI, President 
CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 








» of Music in America. Established 1867 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MUSIC 
TESTS 

We are still in the early stages of 
specific music tests. The student who 
wishes to understand present develop- 
ments must seek help largely in general 
educational discussions, since little 
has been written with direct reference 
to music. Below will be found a list 
of music tests of various types, pre- 
ceded by references to some texts on 
the general subject of tests. 

Trabue, M. R.: Measuring Results 
in Education. 

Monroe, A.S.: The Theory of Edu- 
cational Measurements. 

Gregory, C. A.: Fundamentals of 
Educational Measurements. 

Thorndike, E. L.: The Nature, 
Purpose and General Methods of Meas- 
urements of Educational Products. 17th 
year book of National Society for the 
Study of Education. 

Thorndike, E. L.: Introduction of 
the Theory of Mental avd Social Meas- 
urements. 

Wilson and Hoke: How to Measure. 

Terman, L. M.: Intelligence Tests 
and School Reorganization. 

Rugg, H. O.: Statistical Methods 
Applied to Education. 

Seashore, C..E.: The Psychology of 
Musical Talent. 

M’Call, W. A.: 
Education. 

MUSIC TESTS 

1. Beach’s Music Test. For ele- 
mentary and secondary schools and 
colleges. Devised by F. A. Beach, 
Address: Kansas State Normal School, 
Emporia, Kans. (Discussed in Feb- 
ruary Music Supervisors’ Journal. 

2. Courtis Series M Music Test. 
Recognition of characteristic rhythms. 
Grades 4 to 12. Devised by S. A. 
Courtis. Address: University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


How to Measure in 


3. Fullerton’s Scale. Address: Io- 
wa State Teacher’s College, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa. 

4. Gildersleeve, Glenn. Musical 
Achievement Test. Address: Greens- 
boro, North Carolina (not available 
at present because Mr. Gildersleeve is 
revising them).. 

5. Hillbrand Sight Singing Test. 
For grades 4 to 6. Devised by E. K. 
Hillbrand, published by World Book 
Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
(Described in this issue.) 

6. Hutchinson Music Test. Public 
School Publishing Company, Bloom- 
ington, Ill. (See February Journal.) 

7. Kwalwasser, Jacob and Prof. 
Ruch-Musical Achievement Test. Grad- 
es 4 to 9. Address: State University 
of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. (Described 
in the December 1924 Journal.) 

8. Mosher Sight Reading Music 
Test. Devised by R. M. Mosher. 
Address: New Haven, Conn. (Ten- 
tative material which is being revised). 

9. Psychology of Musical Talent 
Tests. Devised by C. E. Seashore. 
Published by C. H. Stoelting Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. Also available in 
part on special records put out by the 
Columbia Graphophone Co. 

10. Seashore’s Musical Talent 
Chart. For any grade. Devised by C. 
E. Seashore. Published by Silver, 
Burdet & Company, Boston, Mass. 

11. Torgerson-Fahnestock Public 
School Music Tests for Elementary 
Schools. Devised by Torgerson and 
Fahenstock. Address: Department of 
Educational Measurements, West 
Allis, Wis. (See October 1924 Journal) 

12. Graded Melodies for Individual 
Sight Singing. In eight parts by 
George Oscar Bowen. Board of 
Education Bldg., Tulsa, Okla. Pub- 
lished by the A. S. Barnes Company, 
New York. 
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Columbia School of Music 


CLARE OSBORNE REED, Director 
A National School for Music Teachers 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
5 Weeks - June 29 to August 1 - 5 Weeks 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC METHODS 
SUPERVISOR’S COURSE 


MARY STRAWN VERNON, Principal ANN TRIMINGHAM, Assistant 
ALL CLASSES ELECTIVE 














Methods Child Voice Chorus Conducting 
Chorus Singing Rote Song Sight Reading 
History of Music Appreciation Ear Training 
Orchestra Conducting Harmony High School Music 
High School Bands Pageantry 
APPLIED MUSIC 
Piano - Voice - Violin 


PRIVATE AND CLASS LESSONS 
Conducted by Master Musicians 


SEND FOR SUMMER SCHOOL BOOKLET 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL of MUSIC mex carexcorir® 
































The HOLLIS DANN MUSIC COURSE 
accomplishes its aim because— 


All the song material is rich in culture value. 

All the material is graded with unusual exactness. 

The melodies carry their own natural harmonic basis. 

The work in Tone-Quality is especially effective in training the child’s voice. 


The problems of Measure and Rhythm are taught in such a way that the pupil’s 
mastery of them is assured. 





FIRST YEAR MUSIC, 76 cents FIFTH YEAR MUSIC _ 60 cents 
SECOND YEAR MUSIC 52 cents SIXTH YEAR MUSIC _ 72 cents 
THIRD YEAR MUSIC 52 cents JUNIOR SONGS FOR 
FOURTH YEAR MUSIC 60 cents 7th, 8th, and 9th years 1.00 
TEACHER’S MANUAL $1.20 
BOOK ONE 72 cents BOOK TWO 76 cents 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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KENNETH M. BRADLEY, CHICAGO 


President 
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PUBLIC SCH 


Modern courses of study fulfilling the newer educational requirements of the profession 
and offering all branches of study necessary for the equipment of the School Music 
Teacher, the Supervisor, and the College and Normal Instructor. 


Our graduates are prepared for the highest positions and are leaders in the profession. 
Courses lead to Certificate, Diploma and Degrees of Bachelor of School Music. All 
summer courses given full credit toward graduation requirements. Also transferred 
credits. 


All members of the School Music faculty are specialists in their respective fields. Among 
them are: 


MRS. HOMER COTTON 

Director of Music, New Trier High School, Kenil- 
worth, Ill., Chairman of National Music Mem- 
ory Contest (N. F. M. C.) 

Choral and Orchestral Conducting. High School 
Organization, Correlation of History and Music 
Appreciation in High School, Music Memory 
Contests. 


CHARLES J. ESPENSHADE 


Director of Instrumental Music, Englewood High 
School, Chicago. 

Band and Orchestra Organization, Instrumentation, 
Violin Class Methods. 


KENNETH M. BRADLEY 


Famous theorist and well-known educator. 
Harmony and Theory. 





LYRAVINE VOTAW ORANNE TRUITT-DAY 
‘ , . L tion manager. 
Director of Department and authority on Junior wes a = Po 4 oe . 
High Methods. 
os pss and a, hg ga EDGAR A. BRAZELTON 
; RS ee ee | =—s Si of Normal Department, Bush Conserv- 
ing. Presentation of Music Appreciation in tory. 
Grades, Principles of Teaching. History of Music. 
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HELEN CURTIS 
n. Director of Class Piano Teaching in the 
\ll Kansas City Public Schools in which she 


ed supervises the teaching of 2500 pupils. Will 
give a demonstration of the method at the 
National Conference of Music Supervisors. 
Six-week course in Class Piano Methods. 


ORCHESTRAL VIOLIN 
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ELMO ROESLER 


Instructor of Wood-winds in High Schools of 
Gary, Indiana. 
Class methods in flute, clarinet, oboe bassoon, etc. 


CHARLES ESPENSHADE 
Director of Band and Orchestra in Englewood 
High School, Chicago. 
Class methods in Violin. 


FREE SCHOLARSHIP IN SCHOOL MUSIC 
for the summer term, will be awarded to a talented, deserving and ambitious student 
with good foundation in some instrument or voice and attributes necessary for the 
successful supervisor. Send for application blank. 


PRIVATE INSTRUCTION ON ALL ORCHES- 
TRAL INSTRUMENTS with competent teachers. 


SUMMER ORCHESTRA CLASS, directed by 
Ebba Sundstrom. 


In addition to the Public School Music courses, many other features of Bush Conserva- 
tory are of interest to the Summer student. Among them: 


FACULTY OF 125 artists and instructors in all 
branches of Music, Dramatic Art, Opera, Ex- 
pression, Stage Craft, Dancing, Languages, with 

FREDERICK LAMOND 

world famous pianist, who will give a remarkable 

series of 
Master Repertoire Classes. 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


for the Summer term with the great artist teachers 
of the faculty. 


NORMAL COURSES 


Modern course of training for teachers of Piano, 
Voice, Violin, Expression, Dramatic Art, under 
acknowledged authorities. 


ARTIST RECITALS 
INTERPRETATION CLASSES 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 
Only Conservatory in Chicago maintaining student 
dormitories. Comfortable accommodations, prices 
reasonable, meals good, practice pianos. Appli- 
cations now. 


For Summer Catalog and full information on all courses of study, address 


S. J. SCHWENKER, Secretary, Bush Conservatory 
839 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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ART IN HYMNS 
HENRY WOODWARD HULBERT, Groton, Conn. 


Recently a promising young violin- 
ist wrote back to the clergyman of the 
church where he had been encouraged 
to develop his talent, to the effect that 
wherever he went in musical centres 
in America he heard nothing more in- 
spiring to himself as an artist than the 
majestic harmoines and melodies of 
the great Christian hymns. There is 
something about them that grips the 
deepest elements of the artistic soul. 
Nearly every great hymn came di- 
rectly out of the very life-blood of the 
author, and the same may be said of 
the music to which these powerful 
lyrics are set. 

For a long time it has been in the 
mind of leaders of song in America, 
that great non-sectarian hymns and 
their stirring musical accompaniments 
should be more widely popularized 
both in schools and in community 
singing. It has been discovered that 
there are plenty of hymns of this 
character, new and old, that are un- 
objectionable to Catholics and Pro- 
testants alike and a multitude of them 
are inoffensive to our Jewish friends. 
This would be true of all the musical 
settings, and we might well challenge 
our Jewish poets to supply their own 
words to the well-known harmonies 
of their Christian neighbors. They 
should take particular satisfaction in 
the fact that all Christian hymnody 
is based on the Davidic Psalter. It 
is to be noted that the hymns of the 
New Testament are free from theo- 
logical dogma and are replete with the 
spirit of worship common to Jew and 
Gentile. 





In studying the ways and means 
whereby great hymns and tunes can 
be popularized it is found that the 
newspaper is the inevitable medium 
through which this can be accomplish- 
ed. The plan of using this method 
was strongly backed by the directors 
of the Music Supervisors Conference 
of America at their annual meeting at 
Cincinnati last April, and at several 
centres the cooperation of newspapers 
churches and public schools was se- 
cured in the publication and effective 
use of a series of seasonable hymns by 
each community as a whole. The 
following is the testimony of one news- 
paper which used the material sug- 
gested; “The Evening Day (New 
London, Ct.) found the printing of 
a non-sectarian hymn with its music 
in the Saturday issues in connection 
with church advertisements a profitabl 
investment, increasing and steadying 
up the church advertisements and 
rendering a general service to the 
community, which has added to the 
prestige of the paper.”” This com- 
mendation can be duplicated in every 
centre where the plan was adequately 
tried out. 

During the week following the pub- 
lication of a hymn with the music the 
directors of song in the public schools, 
as a part of the regular drill, would see 
to it that every pupil should master 
its musical notation and understand 
the harmony of the words with the 
music. The pupils were encouraged 
to clip out the hymn from the news- 
paper and paste it ina notebook for per- 
manent use at home and in the school. 
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MASTER SERIES for 
YOUNG ORCHESTRAS 


In Twelve Suites 

















I. SCHUMANN IV. CLASSIC DANCES VII. MENDELSSOHN X. HAYDN 
II. BACH V. WEBER VIII. BEETHOVEN XI. MOZART 
Ill. GRIEG VI. HANDEL IX. SCHUBERT XII. TSCHAIKOWSKY 


INSTRUMENTATION: Full Score: For Conductors’ Use and Study Purposes. 

Small Orchestra: Piano-Conductor (Condensed Score), Violin I, Violin II, Violin III (ad lib.), Violin IV (ad 
lib.), Viola, "Cello, Bass, Flute, Clarinet I, Cornet I, Cornet II, Trombone, Drums, Timpani. 

Full Orchestra: Small Orchestra, plus one extra Violin I, Oboe, C Melody Saxophone, Clarinet II, Ep Alto 
Saxophone, Bb Tenor Saxophone, Bassoon, Horns I and II in F, Altos I and II (Horn Parts transposed). 


Only Suites I to V inclusive so far published; other suites to appear shortly 


HE Master Series for Young Orchestras is designed to fulfill a want—long felt and 

frequently expressed by music educators—for music combining all technical prerequisites 
of beginners’ orchestra music with the greatest possible amount of educational, cultural and 
spiritual values. 

An important feature to be mentioned is the full orchestra score which accompanies each of the 
Suites. and which may be used for the actual conducting, or for the 
purpose of studying orchestration—each of these scores is concretely 
a veritable text-book on the latter subject. 

PRICES: Full Score, $2.00; Small Orchestra, $1.50, Full 
Orchestra, $2.25 (Piano-Conductor part with each); Separate Parts: 
Piano-Conductor, 35c.; Other Parts, 20c. each. 





Send for Descriptive Booklet and Subscription Proposition 


G. SCHIRMER. INC.. NEW YORK 














A NEW SCHOOL CANTATA 
THE BUILDING OF THE SHIP 


(Cantata for soprano, alto and baritone) 
Words from Poem by Henry W. Longfellow—Music by Ira B. Wilson 


In this lovely cantata, Mr. Wilson has again demonstrated his understanding of this phase of School 
Music and his musical setting greatly supplements the majesty and statliness of this lovely poem. The 
music throughout is effective, melodious and pleasing and yet is never extremely difficult. There are a 
few unison passages that may be used as solos if desired. Time of performance about 30 minutes. 

Orchestra parts (small orchestra) for rent if desired 
Price, Single Copy 60 Cents 
SINGLE COPY SENT ON APPROVAL 


COLLECTIVE VOICE TRAINING 


By D. A. CLIPPINGER 


This book was published a few months ago and its reception by supervisors and chorus conductors 
has been most gratifying to the author and publishers. It is not meant to take the place of private in- 
struction, but clearly illustrates that many of the fundamentals of voice production and diction can be 
taught in class work. The text is plainly set forth in readable English and all of the illustrations and 
exercises given fully cover the points being made. 

Price, Single Copy, $1.00 
SINGLE COPY SENT ON APPROVAL 


Write for our catalogue of Glee Club Books, Operettas, Octavos, ete. 


J.S. FEARIS & BRO., 2204 AINSLIE STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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This last year has seen a notable 
zeal on the part of children to take 
musical instruction on the violin, 
piano and other instruments. The 
hymn in the Saturday issue of the 
newspaper tends to make that even- 
ing a musical one at the home and 
often the whole family sings the new 
hymn. The tendency also is for all 
the churches in the place to use the 
hymn at Sunday morning worship. 
Wherever community singing is prac- 
ticed the weekly hymn becomes an 
inspiration. 

Of course the printing of such a 
hymn is made possible only where the 
local newspaper can use the hymn- 
mat offered for this purpose. Other- 
wise the expense is prohibitive. In- 
deed the making of the hymn-mat is 
a somewhat complicated business, and 
it must be made and used in quantities 
to cover expenses. This calls for the 
cooperation of a large number of 
centres. The writer of this article 
undertakes, at the suggestion of the 
directors of the Music Supervisors’ 
Conference, to establish such a service, 
placing the expense to the newspaper 
using the hymn-mat at the lowest rate 
covering cost. That the plan is a 
good investment for the newspaper is 
made evident in the testimony of the 
New London (Ct.) Evening Day. 
‘The hymn is used to head-up the page 
of church advertisements, practically 
doubling the value of the advertise- 
ment to the church by calling special 
attention to that page. This in- 
creases attendance and collections that 
more than pay for the cost of the 
church, and the whole community 
benefits. 

Then there is the still more compli- 
cated question of the selection of 
hymns and tunes. It is clear that 
some standard must be set. A great 


variety of tastes are to be had in mind. 
Yet you must think of the future, 
when temporary fads shall have passed 
away. It is good pedagogy to give 
a child reading which will seem to him 
good when he grows up. It is so with 
music. It would seem best to select 
such hymns for newspaper publicity 
that would, as to quality of poetry and 
music, be counted fitted for the teach- 
ing in Junior and Senior High Schools, 
Simplicity, clarity, dignity, melody, 
movement, are surely some of the 
things to be aimed at. Nature and 
the God of nature will lead us often 
out-of doors. “The whole truth to 
the whole man” must be our maxim. 
The basic matters of life and death 
must not escape us. Perhaps the 
greatest hymns must still be written 
and music must interpret for us soul- 
life from the depths of sin to the 
heights of salvation. 

The plans for 1925 follow the Church 
Year, which in turn is based on the 
ancient Hebrew ideals. Indeed all 
national liturgies follow the calendar 
of the seasons. Tennyson’s “Ring 
out, wild bells, to the wild sky” 
(Waltham) should lead us off. Dix’s 
“As with gladness men of old” 
might well come next. “Come, my 
soul, thou must be waking,” “The 
spacious firmament on high,” “Angel 
voices ever singing,” “Rejoice, ye 
pure in heart,” “Faith of our fathers” 
and “‘Beneath the cross of Jesus” with 
“Nearer my God to Thee” might well 
carry on toward the deeper things of 
the Lenten season, rising to the ex- 
ultation of the Easter festival. One 
must not exhaust the greatest se‘ec- 
tions in one year. 

To carry forward such a program to 
completest success the cooperation 
of the Music Supervisors in the Public 
Schools of the country seems essential. 
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THE CURTIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


A Woman’s Ideal That is Being 
Translated Into Actuality 


By Gertrude Leimbach 














THE CURTIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Walking down the street the other 
day I heard a baby voice singing. 
“Barney Google’”’ was the song which 
the virile youngster was spouting with 
enthusiasm as real as it was apparent. 
The child was about three years old, 
held a rag doll in her arms, and she 
Barney-googled it to sleep with a good 
deal of naive charm. 

As final values go, however, it never 
pays to do a bad thing well. If we 
are to have good music in America, 
we must have good music in our 
homes, and if we are to have good 
music in our homes we must have indi- 
viduals there who know what good 
music is not. 

Because the aim of the Curtis In- 
stitute of Music is in accord with that 
of the Music Supervisors’ National 
Conference and its official journal, 
and because it is through co-operation 
among all groups, beginning with the 
school and going on through alumni, 


professional and club groups, that 
musical taste in America may become 
discriminating and musical standards 
may be raised to the highest level, I 
am glad indeed to comply with the 
request of the editor of the Journal, 
and set forth some of the things we 
hope to accomplish. 

It is a most hopeful augury of the 
development of real musicianship in 
America when women like Mrs. Mary 
Louise Curtis Bok, who endowed The 
Curtis Institute of Music naming it 
in honor of her father, are willing to 
give unstintingly of money and time 
and energy, in the nation-wide effort 
to widen and deepen musical life in 
America. 

This quiet, unobtrusive woman had 
the love of music inculeated by her 
parents, her mother and father, 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis, the great publish- 
er, having been enthusiastic members 
of the “village singing bee’’ in the 
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“EVEN THE HARMONY PARTS ARE MELODIOUS” 
THE FRANKLIN EDITION 
New Publications in 


THREE-PART CHORALS 


Arranged for 


SOPRANO, ALTO and BARITONE 


Number By CHRISTOPHER O’HARE Price 
519—Marcheta (Mexican Screnade) - y vanenneeeennere-e-aeee------- OChertzinger— .10 
520—Arkansaw Traveler (Humorous Paraphrase) ; iets O’Hare— .10 
521—Over The Waves (Sobre las Olas) lineata diiabalicamadeaatimiaibieeatialeenaamiuachel Rosas— .10 
522—In a Bed of Brown Leaves (Lullaby) ; socen iiaeimaiesmesiadinesabiebidelanisianuasdiaiiaediaa a 
523—The Shepherd Boy aa SS “—_ icin Wilson— .10 
524—The Morn Breaks Fair (Athalia) ; Pe ea ere _......-----------.. Mendelssohn— .10 
525—Mid Sylvan Glories (La Cniquuntaine) ssiainintahietinteanchienishisemesnibdsaiscsscs ee an 
526—Slumber Sweetly CAR Rae A One, Beaumont— .10 
527—Blue Birds, Their Songs Are Swelling (Op. 39, No. 23)... -------- _ Tschaikowsky- — 10 
528—Elves and Fairies (Cradle Song) ee PETRELLI Ae Schumann— .10 
529—The Clang Of The Wooden Shoon __. os ; ea ee ee 
530—Thru All The Land (March Romaine) = st sititliatbabatcasiniildteiesitathiscitatalia sa 
531—Down On De Ole Yazoo : nonin EES TS eee eS Dore— .12 
532—A Song Of India : cadens cacalapeiel ~ Rimsky- -Korsakoff— .10 
533—Volga Boatmen’s Song ES aE ..Russian Folk Song— ‘10 
534—The Song Of The Storm (The —_ “_ —" ees ancinnadabeas _...... Boieldieu 10 
535—Curfew (Orpheus) : RE a en ee 
536—March Winds (Clivette) sae sgiaicinipzienisiiichiaasguipdaaa a ae 
537—-Swinging (Roses from the South). saicheciaitibacdthiiaoestdeidtebdinctensilonticdaaaile .. Strauss— .10 
538—Woodland Night (Pique Dame) Von Suppe— .10 


These 20 new school choruses, arranged for S. A. B., wiil be “welcomed by the many supervisors who 
have used the preceding numbers in this series as well as The Franklin Edition of Two-Part Chorals. 
The same high standard of material prevails. Each and every selection is ‘“‘a gem’’. You cannot make 
a mistake in ordering any of these numbers for your Upper Grades, Junior, (boys or mixed) Glee Clubs, 
High School Chorus, or wherever material for “part changed” and “‘part unchanged”’ voices is needed. 

If you prefer examining before ordering, ask for copies ‘‘on approval’’. 


THE JOHN FRANKLIN MUSIC CO., 1531 Broadway, New York City 
ESTABLISHED 1903 























“PICKLES” 
A Musical Comedy, 
Book and Lyrics by Gordon Wilson and‘ Donn Crane. Music by Allan Benedict. 
(Now in Press). 
Vocal Score and Libretto Complete, $1.50. 


The humorous lines and situations will delight your audience and the music 
is sure .O picase. 


“ONCE IN A BLUE MOON” 
A Musical Comedy in iwo acts and prologue. 
By Noble Cain. 
Vocal Score and Libretto Complete, $1.50. 
(Orchestration and Stage Guide obtainable on rental). 


The demand for this modern work has been unprecedented and it is meeting with 
wonderful success wherever it has been produced. Easily staged and costumed at very 
litile expense. 
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“KAY & GERDA” 
By Hazel Watts Cooke. 
Price .75 
An operetta in two acts for children in the grades. Very melodious and easily staged. 


New Issues in the Aeolian Series of Choral Music: 
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good old-fashioned days when they 
were young and singing bees were in 
vogue. 

Within her mind’s eye Mrs. Bok 
has for many years carried the vision 
of a conservatory of music national in 
scope, free from commercial limita- 
tions, and endowed so as to be able to 
do two things: 

First, bring the best teachers in the 
world in contact with talented young 
Americans at this conservatory; 

Second, make it impossible for any 
young American possessing genuine 
musical talent to lose the opportunity 
to have that talent developed, be- 
cause of limited means. 

The opening of The Curtis Institute 
of Music—the last word in dignity of 
buildings, beauty of atmosphere, com- 
pleteness of equipment and serious- 
ness of purpose—marks the second 
link in the chain of Mrs. Bok’s long 
cherished vision. 

Its aims are: 

First, professional. 
training and professional standards 
of the highest and best are set for per- 
formers and composers, and every 
incentive made to each student to be 
satisfied with nothing less than the 
highest and best. Individual talent 
is sought for, welcomed, developed. 

Second, sound musicianship for stu- 
dents who are taking music as a part 
of their general education. 

The young person seeks ty 
understand music, its form and con- 
tent as well as sound and rhythm; to 
have a knowledge of the composers 
who have written the compositions 
that stand the test of time and criti- 
eism, to understand the connection 
pyetween worid history and musical 
deveiopment. 

Third, Teaching the general public 
to enjoy good music through app. ecia- 


Professional . 


tion classes, community singing, chor- 
uses, recitals, ensemble music and 
orchestral playing. Music is one of 
the healthful, invigorating means of 
enjoying leisure, and to be abie to 
secure for m:isic its rightful piace in 
the olay time ot the public, is to solve 
one of the problems incident to modern 
industrial life. 

Fourth, To send the gospel of good 
music and more of it into the rural 
and outlying sections of the country. 
Here it is hoped to establish contact 
by attracting to the Institute young 
men and women of musical talent 
from all sections of the country. 

The faculty of The Curtis Institute 
of Music, according to Mrs. Bok’s 
plans, will always be the same high 
standard as that which characterizes 
it now, although time of course may 
bring changes. Here one finds Josef 
Hofmann, who is said by Ernest 
Newman, the distinguished London 
music critic to be “‘the most satisfying 
of living pianists’ teaching piano. 
Here is Sembrich, queen of song, ad- 
ding new laurels to a teaching record 
no less remarkable than her operatic 
career. Onesees Cahier, whose contralto 
voice has won such encomiums in 
Europe that Americans may indeed be 
proud of the fact that she is one of 
them. One sees Carl Flesch, foremost 
European pedagogue and violinist. 
Stokowski his eyes lighted with a 
fire that speaks of unquenchable 
enthusiasm for the music which 
is his life. 

John Grolle, who worked with Mrs. 
Bok in the Music Settlement School, 
was the first director of The Curtis 
Institute of Music. He resigned re- 
cently, and Mrs. Bok named William 
E. Walter, manager of the Detroit 


Symphony Orchestra, to succeed him. 
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Open Forum 








Editor’s Note:—The Open Forum department will be open for discussion of questions 
pertinent to the welfare of the Conference and the cause of Public School Musicin general. 
Communications intended for the department should be so specified by the writers. It 
is hoped that members of the Conference, and others will avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity to contribute a real service to School Music. 


A CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 


A Timely Suggestion 

Conference members of long stand- 
ing will recall that our national offi- 
cers were originally chosen by a nomi- 
nating committee selected by the 
president. Later on the constitution 
was amended so that the nominating 
committee was named by the officers 
and directors, each member of the 
Board naming one member of the 
nominating committee. Still later, 
in an effort to make our e'ection truly 
representative, the present method 
was devised and put into effect for the 
first time at St. Joseph, in 1921. Ac- 
cording to this method members of 
the Conference choose the nominating 
committee. Each Conference mem- 
ber names seven people whom he 
believes competent to serve; the seven 
receiving the highest number of votes 
are named as members of the nominat- 
ing committee; this committee names 
two people for each elective office; 
these names are printed on ballots 
which are passed out at the annual 
business meeting on Thursday of the 
Conference and the officers are voted 
upon at that time. 

Theoretically this is a fine demo- 
cratic scheme, but like a lot of demo- 
cratic schemes is not working well in 


practice. Each year sees fewer Con- 
ference members voting for members 
of the nominating committee, until 
last year, at Cincinnati less than one 
hundred’ people exercised the privilege 
of helping select this important com- 
mittee. What a fine opportunity for 
politicians and other interested in 
gang control: Some one with an axe 
to grind could pass the word around 
among his coherts and easily control 
choice of the nominating committee 
and of the officers. Probably this has 
not been done. Having been a mem- 
ber of the committee for the past 
three years, along with Will Earhart, 
Winifred Smith, Jay Fay, O. E. 
Robinson, and other good folks, I 
think I know that candidates for 
office have been chosen because of 
their supposed fitness for responsi- 
bility. But, I repeat, if most of us 
continue to let the choice of nominat- 
ing committee members go by default, 
we may come to a time when special 
interests will step in and do the work 
for us. 

At the Kansas City meeting let’s 
all exercise our rights and duties as 
voters.. 

JOHN W. BEATTIE. 
Lansing, Mich. 
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For the High School Chorus 


Worthwhile, attractive and deserving a permanent place in the repertoire of the School Chorus 
or Glee Club are the following numbers: 


Ok ee 
by G. A. Grant-Schacffer. 

Three-part song for Unchanged or Adult voices. 
COREE niece mmcnmennmnnniinite 12 
by H. Lane Wilson, arranged by F. W. Root. 

For Ist and 2nd Soprano and Alto. 
> eee eee .06 
by Jessie L. Gaynor. 
Trio for Female voices. 
Song of Greeting (Sextette from “Lucia”) .10 
by Donizetti, arranged by F. W. Root. 
For 1st and 2nd Soprano, Alto and Baritone. 


The Torpedo and the Whale__-_-_-------- $.08 
hy Audran, arranged by Frederic W. Root. 
Three-part chorus for Soprano, Alto and Bass. 


W-'’ccme, Pretty Primrose____._--------- .08 
by Ciro Pinsuti, arranged by F. W. Root. 
Four-part chorus for mixed voices, or three- 
part chorus for girls’ voices. 


America, the Promised Land-_-_---------- 06 
by Roy R. Murphy. 
Four-part chorus. 





‘“PIERRETTE AMONG THE SHEPHERDS” 


A Pastoral Opera 
A Prologue and One Act 
Libretto by Harold A. Clarke 
Music by Louis Woodson Curtis 


Price, $1.25 


A clever new Operetta for the High School Chorus or Glee Club. Exceptionally good music with 
lyrics that are full of fun and charm. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., PUBLISHERS 
429 8. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. — 


























A Most Appropriate Number for the opening of any 
School or Choral Concert. 


SALUTATION 
Words and Music by 
SAMUEL RICHARDS GAINES 


Now available in the following arrangements, all with Piano accompaniment. 
Orchestral parts also to be had. 


Two-part Chorus—Soprano and Alto ----- 


Soprano I, II and 
Soprano, Alto and Baritone- 
Soprano I, II, Alto I, II 
Four Men’s Voices 
Four Mixed Voices 


Another Timely Suggestion 


MAY DAY CAROL 
(Old English) 


Arranged as a Part-Song 


by Deems 


Taylor 


4873. Two-part Chorus—Soprano and Alto ___--- 


4872 Soprano I, II and Also__- ; 
4763 Soprano I, II, Alto I, II__---- 

4874 Soprano, Alto and Baritone_ 

4832 Four Men’s Voices ___------ aie 
4838 Four Mixed Voices ____- Satie 


Obtainable thru the agency of every Qret-clans Music Mouse « or from. the publishers. 





J. FISCHER & BRO., NEW YORK 


FOURTH AVENUE AT EIGHTH STREET (ASTOR PLACE) 
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Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Nov. 7, 1924. 


Dear Mr. Editor: 


While we discuss the relations of the 
conferences, we might just as well go 
into the thing up to the hilt. I note 
three imperative needs, besides that 
ever-present one of having the tax- 
payer back of us. They are these: 
we must cooperate more with the 
private teacher of music, for together, 
each of us will be able to cover more 
ground; we must work hand in hand 
with the educator, for we can learn 
from him and he, in turn, is going to 
value our work more highly as he 
knows about it; we must become more 
and more acquainted with those with- 
in the profession and their methods of 
securing results. The plan of state 
credit for outside study of music, 
wherever in operation, seems to be 
solving the first. The second and 
third, I cannot help feel, would best 
be met by a strong music supervisors 
organization of national scope, affi- 
liated with the National Education 
Association, as are the other special 
groups. Then, if that national or- 
ganization were to foster sectional 
meetings, as the New York Teachers 
Association is doing this year, we 
should have our connection with the 
parent body. including the annual 
volume of proceedings, our privilege 
of attending whatever sectional meet- 
ing was nearest us, we should present 
to all comers a solid front and be co- 
operating among ourselves, not to 
mention being associated with the 
educators of the country as we should 
properly be, in a united effort to give 
to our American kiddies the very best 
education possible. 


H. A. SPENCER, 
Director of Music. 


Geneseo, New York, 
Feb. 2, 1925. 


To The Editor of Journal: 


May I respectfully make a sugges- 
tion regarding sectional conferences. 
I think we need both the sectional and 
the National, but I do feel that more 
real help for the peculiar troubles of 
each section can be obtained in the 
smaller meetings. 

There is inspiration in the larger 
gatherings, of course, and couldn’t 
we all make that even greater if we 
all “‘pull together’ for it every three 
years? 

The sectional meetings are the 
greatest help to the greatest number 
Let us make our individual sections 
helpful in every single phase of the 
problem, let us have talks and “clin- 
ics” and a little observation of work 
done in the host city, but let us talk 
out our problems and come to some 


agreement through kindliness and 
tolerance. Good fellowship is en- 
hanced by dinners, dances, hotel 


“Community sing’’ and the like, but 
what we need is to discuss, discuss, 
discuss. 

Then every three years omit all 
sectional meetings and every single 
one of us work for the general confer- 
ence, where we shall bring together 
the results of the discussion of the 
several Sectionals and make the whole 
thing a success. 

As for visiting a place to see its 
historic buildings, etc., etc., we have 
done enough of that. Let’s do some- 
thing in both conferences which will 
compel the teaching of music in rural 
schools and country high schools so 
that our Country will be musical all 
over and not in spots. 


C. M. HOLLAND, 
Director of Music State Normal School. 
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My Dear Mr. Bowen: 

I have noted the discussions ap- 
pearing in recent numbers of the 
Journal anent the proposed changing 
of the Annual Meeting of the Super- 
visors’ National to a Biennial meeting, 
in order to foster sectional conferences. 

To my mind, the most important 
phases of the situation have not yet 
been discussed. The whole question 
at issue, I take it, is the length to 
which the National Conference should 
go in encouraging Sectional Confer- 
ences. To those of us “‘oldsters’”” who 
have seen the National Conference 
grow from a mere handful to its now 
splendid proportions, prestige, and in- 
fluence, any “meddling” with its 
status is fraught with many fears of 
possible harm which might result. 

The Conference has come to be the 
largest, most active, virile, and enjoy- 
able music organization in the world. 
Therefore, any major changes in its 
policies and established procedure 
should be undertaken only after much 
deliberation and wise counsels. 

The purpose for which the National 
was organized was to promote a wider 
use and knowledge of music in schools 
to provide opportunity for fuller dis- 
cussion of the particular problems of 
the supervisors, and to strengthen the 
cause of school music throughout the 
entire country—hence its national 
aspect and name. 


Now the organization of sectional 
divisions auxiliary to the central body 
is one of the finest developments pos- 
sible and in close adherence to the 
original purpose. Without any ques- 
tion there should be strong Sectional 
Conferences built up in every major 
division of the United States, and 
affiliations with similar organizations 
in Canada. 


Keeping our eyes single to the un- 
derlying principle of devoting our- 
selves to the growth and improvement 
of music in schools in the country at 
large—and the absolute necessity of 
reaching more supervisors through 
closer contact—is not the point at 
issue—how we build up Sectional Con- 
ferences without harming or crippling 
the parent body? 

In many of the letters submitted, 
there has seemed to be expressed 
rather a narrow one-sided view of the 
case. Are we thinking nationally, 
therefore broadly and for the greatest 
good to the greatest number, or are 
we thinking 'sectionally, narrowly, and 
if so, necessarily selfishly? Those of 
us who have been in attendance at 
every meeting, and those who have 
constantly attended since joining and 
have become thoroughly identified 
with the national scope of the Confer- 
ence have unconsciously absorbed the 
national feeling and the national point 
of view. Those who may have at- 
tended only a few scattered meetings 
have need to deepen their apprecia- 
tion by closer affiliation and participa- 
tion. 

Come then, let us reason together. 
The National Conference must be 
maintained for its great inspiration to 
all, for its strength and power as a 
big “going’’ national educational or- 
ganization. Sectional Conferences 
must be fostered, maintained, and 
organized in at least five or six sections 
of the country, all functioning without 
friction or disturbance, as part of a 
great whole devoted to a common 
aim, carrying out a common purpose, 
and united in the great all-together 
movement for better recognition of 
music as a required and accredited 
study, for more and better teaching of 
music, for state recognition through 
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appointment of state supervisors, and 
for national recognition through the 
formation of a Bureau of Music in the 
Department of Education. These are 
jssues important to all, and in which 
all should participate and share. 

The question has been raised as to 
the possibility of attending two Con- 
ferences in a year. Probably this is 
a hardship to some, but what we really 
prize we can usually find a way to do. 
If all the Sectional meetings were held 
in the fall and the National in the 
spring, as usual, sufficient interim 
would have elapsed as to minimize the 
difficulty. Where the Sectional Con- 
ference is held in immediate proximity 
to the National, it does truly place the 
Supervisors of that section in an em- 
barrassing position, and is harmful to 
the best interests of the cause. 

If the arguments for a Biennial Con- 
ference shall prevail, they will do so 
because of the insistence of those who 
wish to aggrandize the parts at the 
acknowledged risk of working harm 
to the parent body. If, however, 
these counsels do prevail, then is it 
not fair and only self preservative for 
the National to inquire carefully into 
the co-operation to be expected of the 
Sections in the Biennial Conference? 

If National members give up their 
entire membership, strength, good 
will, dues, etc., to the Sections in the 
alternate years, will the Sections agree 
to do all in their power to roll up a 
big National membership and dues 
for Biennial year, not placing district 
or smaller meetings in the way, giving 
personal leadership to strong delega- 
tions? Will the leaders in each asec- 
tion take a strong, helpful, and vital 
part in this National amalgamation 
of all the Sections into one great whole, 
or is there a danger of factions and 


(Continued on page 61) 
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Book and Music Review 
Conducted by WILL EARHART, Pittsburg, Pa. 








Your Voice and You—Clara Kathleen 
Rogers. Oliver Ditson Company. 
Singers and teachers of singing have 

not yet come to such an agreement 
upon what constitute fundamentals of 
method and practice such as has been 
reached by pianists and teachers of 
piano. One must pre-suppose, there- 
fore, that all singers will not agree 
with the principles laid down in this 
great little book. From what I know 
of singers and teachers of singing, 
however, I should say that there is no 
one of them but would experience the 
greatest delight and profit from read- 
ing it. It is basic, fundamental with 
fine psychological discernment, quick- 
ened by long years of study and ex- 
perience. It goes straight to the 
foundations of vocal art, vocal techni- 
que, and the organization of the mind 
of the singer. 

The author has before this pub- 
lished several books on singing. In 
her preface she is warranted in saying: 
“This treatise is really a summing up 
of the knowledge acquired in a life- 
time of devotion to the quest for that 
perfect and spontaneous expression of 
the Self which the human voice above 
all other instrumentalities can yield.” 

It is not possible within the limits of 
this article, to review in detail the 
principles and methods avowed. One 
of the most significant and valuable 
features is the insistence upon the 
value of the psychological aspect of 
singing, as compared with attention to 
physiological processes. Personally, I 


feel that 90% of all the bad singing I 
have heard—and one hears plenty ina 
life-time—is due to the unfortunate 
singer’s efforts to control consciously 
some part of his physical machinery 
that would work much better if he 
would take his incomplete thought off 
of it. Nothing gave the reviewer 
more pleasure than to read at the 
foot of Page 41; “There can be no 
perfect coordination between volun- 
tary and involuntary actions!” 

But do not assume that the author 
takes refuge away from troublesome 
questions by writing of vague, psy- 
chological and philosophical abstrac- 
tions. This author knows her subject 
in its physiological and technical as- 
pects down to the minutest detail. 
Her chapters on Consonants, Vowels, 
The Legato in Speech, analyze tech- 
nical procedures with a minuteness 
and understanding and an authority 
that very few teachers could equal 
Only complete knowledge and con- 
viction would dare, in fact, to enter 
into such detail. Yet the breadth of 
vision is never lost and involuntary 
control, such as is necessary to artistic 
singing, would be the outcome of vocal 
work based wholly upon the plan 
given in this book. 

Needless to say, I commend this 
book to every person interested in any 
way in singing. One may not accept 
all that is said—though I am willing 
to accept practically all of it—but 
anyone is better for having come in 
touch with work of power. We al- 
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ways gain something from masterful 
performance. Whether it be Babe 
Ruth batting a home run, Paderewski 
playing the piano, Caruso singing, or 
Clara Kathleen Rogers writing a book 
on singing, one has the satisfaction 
that comes from seeing a thing well 


done. 


From Song to Symphony— Daniel Gre- 
gory Mason, Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany. 

To one who read my review of Mr. 
Gehrken’s ‘“The Fundamentals of Mu- 
sic’ I need only say that “From Song 
to Symphony”’ is as good as the “Fun- 
damentals,”’ and the “Fundamentals” 
is as good as “From Song to Sym- 
phony.” 

These books, published primarily for 
the National Federation of Music 
Clubs under the collective title “A 
Study Course in Music Understand- 
ing,’ are as succinct, pleasantly 
written, and authoritative as any one 
could wish. They are a delight: and 
they will be extraordinarily useful, not 
only because they cover their respec- 
tive fields so well, but because their 
audience, pre-figured in the authors’ 
minds, is large, intelligent, and will 
make good use of them. 

The present volume bears the sub- 
title, ““A Manual of Music Apprecia- 
tion.” It is the second book of the 
“Course’ and is designed for the 
second year of study. It is writen in 
Mr. Mason's lucid and sensitive style 
and condenses, without losing color 
and interest, the treasures of his vast 
knowledge and aesthetic thought. 
While the volume is small, there is 
probably not a composer or phase of 
musical development appropriate for 
comment that is omitted. Since it 
was designed as a handbook—indeed 
as a textbook—it contains lists of 
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“Illustrative Records and Rolls” ap- 
propriate for analysis in connection 
with the various chapters. 

Of the chapters, there are eight. 
Perhaps the desire of the reader of 
this review to possess the book can- 
not be better whetted than to give 
their titles. They are as follows: 


1. The Folksong. 

2. The Art Song. 

3. Opera and Oratorio. 
4 


Piano Music (The Smaller 
Forms.) 


5. Piano Music (The Sonata and 
Concerto.) 


6. Chamber Music. 


7. Orchestral Music (The Classic 
Period.) 


8. Orchestral Music (The Modern 
Period.) 


A liberal bibliography is also given 
at the end of each chapter. 

The jacket on the volume bears an 
announcement that we will quote in 
closing. It is not too much to say 
that the aim avowed is likely to be ob- 


tained in large measure: and we are. 


thankful that the author or editors 
have understood, as indicated in the 
last few words of the quotation, that 
response to musical appeal is a neces- 
sary end of a course in music appre- 
ciation. 

This Manual of Music Appreciation 
presents the chief types of musical art 
in their sequence from the folk song, 
the wild flower of music, to the fully 
developed symphony of the modern 
period. Its aim is to assist readers to 
distinguish for themselves the master- 
pieces of music, to understand their 
significance and respond to their ap- 


peal. 
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Six Reviews by 


ALLEN ARTHUR LOWE, M. A. 


Instructor in Music in the F. K. Lane, 
Jr., High School, Brooklin, N. Y. 


In Aarcady—Operetta in Two Aets 
Mixed Voices. Libretto by David 
Stephens. Music by Arthur Bergh. 
C. C. Birchard and Co., Boston. 


The librettos of modern operettas 
cover wide fields of human interest. 
We saw one the other day dealing with 
rejuvenation. “In Arcady”’ considers 
the matter of scientific farming. So 
our music keeps pace with our thought 
and interests. “In Arcady”’ is a work 
taking two hours to produce and re- 
quires 14 principals, and an unlimited 
chorus. It contains 18 musical num- 
bers which have been very well done 
by Mr. Bergh. The work is intended 
for high schools and amateurs. 

There is an overture of 6 pages. 
The music is easy and fluent. Mr. 
Bergh has done some of his best work 
in the little recitatives which occur 
throughout the work. The gay and 
amusing situations of the story and 
the admirable libretto of Mr. Stevens 
give the -composer opportunity of 
which he makes good use to write 
some very charming songs. An “a 
capella’ madrigal in the 2ud Act is 
one of the high spots of the score. As 
usual the publishers have given us 
excellent printing, paper and binding. 
The orchestration is available. 


Penny Buns and Roses—A Musi- 
cal Fantasy in One Act and One 
Scene. Libretto by Leisa Graeme 
Wilson. Music by Charles Repper. 
C. C. Birchard & Co., Boston. 


This interesting operetta deals with 
the ever beloved theme of rejuvena- 
tion or as they say in this case, “‘bak- 
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ing away the years.”’ And the music 
of Mr. Repper should take off a few 
years as it certainly puts one in good 
spirits. The leading characters con- 
sist of the Little Old Wife (later a 
beautiful damsel); the Little Old 
Husband (later a handsome young 
man)* the Gay Gallant (later a good 
little boy) and the Baker. There is a 
chorus of Bakers, Little Old Ladies, 
Little Old Men, Beautiful Damsels, 
Handsome Young Men, Pierrots and 
Pierrettes. The Magical Oven of the 
Baker takes off many years from 
those so desiring to enter its doors. 

There is an Overture of themes from 
the operetta and 10 musical numbers. 
The choruses are in unison. The mu- 
sic is easy but very well done. There 
are some very charming slow waltz 
numbers and a Polka for the Pierrots 
and Pierrettes which would give the 
dancers a chance to disport themselves 
to advantage. 

We commend the work to those de- 
siring an interesting theme, good music 
written for unison chorus, and some 
original stagecraft. A good time will 
be had by all. 


Blue Beard—An Operetta in One 
Act and Two Scenes. Libretto by 
Alice Monroe Foster. Music by 
Fay Foster. C.C. Birchard & Co., 
Boston. 


The Blue Beard story has ever been 
an interesting one and this operetta 
has been written “in the laudable en- 
deavor to correct the misleading and 
unujst ideas of Blue Beard’s character 
which so universally prevail.” It is 
based upon the true story of Blue 
Beard and has a very happy ending. 
The cast besides Blue Beard are 
Rosabel, his fiancee, 7 village maidens, 
2 servants, and a chorus of Village 
Maidens if desired. The operetta is 
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easy to put on as it requires no change 
of costume and very little scenery. 

There is an overture of 6 pages, fol- 
lowed by 5 musical numbers in the 
lst scene. The chorus is written for 
lst and 2nd sopranos and altos. For 
the 2nd scene there are 6 musical 
numbers. The music is all very 
charming and has fine lyric qualities. 
We are especially fond of Criselda’s 
song in the 2nd scene. ‘The Finale is 
especially well done and great heights 
are reached both dramatically and 
musically. 

We commend the work to those de- 
siring to do something really well 
worth while by a prominent composer. 
Orchestral parts may be sented from 
the publishers. The work should 
prove excellent for a High School Or- 
chestra and Chorus combination. 
‘Way Down South in Dixie—An 

Operetta in One Act and One 

Scene. Text by Frederick H. Mar- 

tens. Music by Carl Engle. C. C. 

Birchard & Co., Boston. 

We have here an interesting work 
of 27 pages, presenting characters and 
music of Stephen Foster, to whose 
memory the work is dedicated. It 
calls up “‘visions of those spacious days 
of the ante-bellum South; establishes 
the mood of a time whose emotions 
and reactions were perhaps more 
tender, more simple and more spon- 
taneously direct than those of our own 
day, a time which now holds for us the 
charm of legend and romance.” 

The cast calls for a soprano, 3 mezzo 
sopranos, 2 tenors and 4 baritones, 


a chorus of boys and girls, and 8 silent 
characters. The custumes are those 
of the 50’s. There are 13 short musi- 
cal numbers of which 2 are instru- 
mental. The melodies of Foster are 
very skillfully used by Mr. Engel. 

There are some very beautiful chorus- 

es to be sung “‘off-stage’”’ and add 

greatly to the atmosphere. 

The work is short and would re- 
quire very little effort to give as 90% 
of the music is already known. We 
commend it heartily. 

I Will Praise Thee, O Lord— 
Chorus for Mixed Voices and So- 
prano Solo. Text from the Ninth 
Psalm. Music by Frederick §., 
Converse. C. C. Birchard & Co., 
Boston. 

Accompaniment for Organ, Piano, 
two trumpets and three trombones. 
Orchestral accompaniment may be 


._procured from the publishers. 


A fine festival anthem, excellent 
choral part-writing, in the style of the 
best masters of ecclesiastical music. 
We are happy to review this American 
work for the Church. It is written on 
broad and dignified lines and fits the 
text perfectly. The work is not long 
and would fit very well into a Sunday 
service. We commend also the at- 
tractive form and sturdy paper which 
the publishers have seen fit to use. It 
would stand up even against a Boy 
Choir. Although written with mixed 
voices in mind we feel that boys and 
men would eat this sort of thing up, 
especially the last few pages where the 
sopranos are going “over the top.” 
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OPEN FoRUM 
(Continued from page 55) 


sectionalism, organized, controversial 
and dangerous to the unity and soli- 
darity of a national spirit? Can the 
National maintain the beautiful cam- 
araderie which is such a marked 
feature of our meetings, and abandon 
its annual gatherings? 

Has anyone thought of our Journal 
inthe alternate year? Ifthe National 
has no Conference, there will be great 


curtailment of news matter and no 
dues with which to carry on. The 
same situation will be true of the 
Sectional Journals. Can not there be 
a pooling of interests here? Can not 
there be a union of all Conference 
Bulletins into one magazine—featur- 
ing the National more strongly Bien- 
nial year, and the Sections the alter- 
nate year, with each Section maintain- 
ing a department, as is even now begun 
inembryo. This would be a boon to 
the advertisers who are now com- 
pelled to duplicate their appeal or lose 
it altogether where supervisors are 
not enrolled. 

If the Biennial arrangement is mace 
and the National sacrifices itself for 
the good of the Sections, then the 
Sections should pledge themselves in 
advance to accept the aid of the 
National in the big spirit of co-opera- 
tion in which it is proffered, and that 
in return there will be a whole hearted, 
genuine effort made to build up and 
support the National, and by an all- 
together pull boost it into a leading 
position among the great educational 
organizations of the country. 
Frances Elliott Clark. 
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The Kwalwasser-Rush Musical Ac- 
complishment Test is based upon the 
major recommendations of the course 
of*study proposed by the Research 
Council of the National Music Super- 
visors Conference. 

The ten separate tests in the booklet 
cover the following fields commonly 
emphasized in grades 4 to 12: knowledge 
of musical symbols and terms; factors 
involved in sight reading and ear train- 
ing, recognition of familiar melodies 
from notation, etc. 

The test is easily given. The work- 
ing time for the booklet is only 40 
minutes. The results enable the teach- 
er or supervisor to measure progress and 
within limits to diagnose difficulties. 
Tentative standards are now available 
for comparison. 

Prices: Single copies, 6 cents; $5.00 
per hundred, $40.00 per thousand. 


ORDER FROM 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND OUTSIDE MUSICAL INTERESTS 


The formation of public school 
classes for the teaching of violin, piano 
and band and orchestral instruments, 
and the growth in size and proficiency 
of the ensembles formed and trained 
in our schools have given rise to a set 
of problems connected with the pri- 
vate music teacher and the profes- 
sional musician. The private teacher 
sees his regular pupils diverted from 
his classes and his prospects eluding 
_ him in favor of the more popular and 
inexpensive public school classes. The 
professional musician experiences the 
competition of young enthusiasts who 
are willing to play for a small fee, and 
sees the dread day approaching when 
the ranks of professional music will be 
overcrowded by High School boys and 
girls who will make his services a drug 
on the market. Both sneer at public 
school methods. Both become either 
apathetic observers or dangerous ene- 
mies to the progress of the instrument- 
al work of the public schools. In the 
case of the professional musician his 
organization may constitute a force 
that will spell failure for the work of 
the supervisor if it is actively directed 
against the schools. In either case it 


will be well for us to get the good will 
and support of*private teachers and 
union musicians for the instrumental 
program. How can this be done? 


The solution of the problem is two- 
fold and lies in publicity and fair 
dealing. We have not taken the 
trouble to make clear to teachers and 
musicians what we are doing in the 
schools and how we are going about it. 
The supervisor should get in touch 
with the music teachers’ association, 
if there is one, or with teachers per- 
sonally and through the press. He 
should meet the Board of Directors of 
the Musicians’ Union, or if possible, 
address a general meeting of the Union 
and be ready to answer all questions. 
He should outline the aims and ideals 
of public school instrumental music, 
which are to place certain opportuni- 
ties within the reach of all, to discover 
talent, to interest many children by 
group activity, to develop amateur 
performers and create a body of in- 
telligent and interested listeners and 
concert goers, to render useful com- 
munity service—emphatically not to 
train children for a career of profes- 
sional music. 

Music teachers will be pacified by a 
policy of accepting only beginners for 
the public school classes. This means 
that they will lose no pupils in favor 
of inexpensive class lessons. They 
can be shown that the general experi- 
ence of cities and towns where there 
has been class instruction on a large 
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scale is that the private teachers have 
prospered as never before. The tal- 
ented children soon turn to private 
instruction to make more rapid pro- 
gress. The untalented are weeded out 
in school classes, thus sparing the 
private teacher many a trial and heart- 
ache. In the long run all the school 
children will have to come to the 
private teacher for further instruction 
because the schools cannot carry them 
beyond a certain point. If the work 
in the schools is well done there will 
be no habits formed and the class 
graduates will be acceptable pupils to 
the private teacher. This is possible 
only when the class instruction is high 
grade, ably given and closely super- 
vised. Class teachers may be re- 
cruited from among the private teach- 
ers, and the stamp of authority is set 
upon their work by their reputation 
among their colleagues. Of course in 
the long run the great advantage to the 
private teacher is in the stimulus that 
is given the study of instrumental 
music by the large number of children 
who begin their study in popular, in- 
expensive public school classes. 

In the case of the professional mu- 
sician the two principles of Publicity 
and Fairness will be found to smooth 
away many difficulties. Brass and 
Woodwind teachers will probably be 
recruited from their ranks. It can be 
proved to them that the experience of 
the past goes to show that no more 
professional musicians are formed as a 
result of public school classes than 
would inevitably have come in the 
natural course of events. In Roches- 
ter, N. Y., less than 14 of 1% of the 
school trained boys and girls entered 
the profession. The bugaboo of com- 
petition gradually disappeared when 
it was found that only about one boy 
a year applied for admission into the 


union, and that there was work 
enough for all. 

It is here however that a serious 
charge may be brought against the 
public schools, and it is here that fair 
dealing is not only desirable but im- 
perative. The more talented ama- 
teurs should not be encouraged to take 
engagements that work a hardship to 
men whose living depends upon the 
employment of their professional ser- 
vices, and school bands and orchestras 
should emphatically not be brought 
into competition with union labor. 
There have been cases where the 
schools have committed the unpardon- 
able sin in this respect, and where the 
hostility of the professional musi- 
cian is amply justified. Before we 
complain of the narrow attitude of the 
music profession let us examine our- 
selves and see whether we have been 
blind to our own shortcomings. 

I wish to re'ate a personal experience 
which has point in suggesting a fair 
basis of understanding between the 
schools and union labor. The writer 
has been a member of the Musicians’ 
Union for 25 years, and is thoroughly 
in sympathy with the proposition that 
there should not be competition be- 
tween irresponsible youth and mature 
men with family cares, whose success 
in life depends upon the pursuit of 
their profession and upon access to a 
reasonable share of opportunities for 
employment. I.refer, of course, par- 
ticularly to dance engagements in 
connection with which the largest 
number of embarrassing situations 
have arisen. When I found myself 
supervisor of a large system with class 
instruction in band and orchestra in- 
struments and developing ensemble 
groups that would inevitably make 
public appearances on many occa- 
sions, the matter of relations between 
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the school and the union had to be 
settled at once, and straddling the 
fence as I did, I saw much justice in 
the attitude of either camp. I asked 
for an audience with the Board of 
Directors of the Musicians’ Union, 
and made the following proposition: 

(1) There are many occasions on 
which it will be obviously wrong for 
school bands or orchestras to play, as 
involving unfair competition. These 
we agree without any further discus- 
sion to avoid. (We kept our promise 
with scrupulous exactness). 


(2) There are many occasions such 
as assemblies, ball games, school acti- 
vities of any kind, on which it is obvi- 
ously right and proper for school bands 
or orchestras to appear. There we 
shall expect to play without notifica- 
tion to the Union. (This point was 
conceded without argument). 


(3) From time to time there will 
arise situations which are doubtful, 
We agree to refer any such to the 
Board of Directors and abide by their 
decision. (This we did, and were ac- 
corded fair and honest treatment 
every time). 


On this platform we worked for five 
years without trouble of any kind. | 
admit favoring the Union on many 
occasions to avoid giving my consent 
to the use of a school organization 
when I felt that it was asked to avoid 
the expense of professional music 
which would otherwise have been re- 
quired. In such cases I frequently 
answered that the consent of the 
Union would have to be secured, 
and then at once telephoned the proper 
officials that such and such was the 
case and recommended not to allow 
the organization to play. It was out 
and out a platform of Fairness to the 
Union, and its results justified the 
method. 


In summing up, let me repeat that 
by making clear to everyone concerned 
what we are trying to do and how, 
and then by playing fair we shall have 
no trouble with either private music 
teachers or with routine musicians. 
On the other hand rather than have 
them lukewarm to our aims and am- 
bitions for our children we shall have 
gained enthusiastic supporters of the 
program of instrumental instruction 
in the public schools. 

JAY W. FAY. 
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NATIONAL MUSIC WEEK 


Inaugurating Second Year of 
National Music Week 


At the invitation of its chairman, 
Mr. Otto H. Kahn, a luncheon meet- 
ing of the National Music Week Com- 
mittee was held at the Midday Club, 
25 Broad Street, New York, on Jan- 
uary 27. It was a full and impressive 
meeting, with representatives from 
fourteen of the national organizations 
whose presidents make up the per- 
sonnel of the Committee. Not only 
was a large amount of business tran- 
sacted, including approval of the 
budget and plans for raising it, but the 
reports and speeches made aroused 
so much pleased surprise at what has 
actually been accomplished last year 
that it was thought that the enthus- 
iasm which those present carried back 
to their organizations would be re- 
flected in still greater cooperation 
from these national bodies in the cam- 
paign this year. 

Mr. Kahn opened the meeting with 
a cordial greeting and congratulated 
the organizations represented upon 
National Music Week. He was en- 
thusiastic in his remarks saying how 
greatly he was impressed with the 
extent of the observance and its im- 
portance to the advancement of mu- 
sic in America, but declared that he 
was even more impressed that all this 
should have been brought about with 
the expenditure of so little money. 
He intimated indeed that few of the 
public-spirited activities with which 
he was connected were managed so 
economically and gave special credit 
to Mr. C. M. Tremaine, director of the 
National Bureau for the Advance- 


ment of Music and secretary of the 
Committee, for his able handling of 
the details of the campaign. 

Mr. Tremaine, speaking after Mr. 
Kahn, dwelt upon the value of the 
cooperation received from the national 
organizations represented on the Mu- 
sic Week Committee, and asserted 
that without their interest and support 
it would not have been possible to 
establish local Music Weeks, most of 
them on a comprehensive city-wide 
basis, in over eight hundred cities and 
towns the very first year of the na- 
tional observance. He spoke hope- 
fully of the time when, be believed, 
National Music Week would function 
annually through presidential procla- 
mation. 

The Chairman then called upon Mr. 
Kenneth S. Clark, assistant secretary 
of the National Music Week Commit- 
tee, who reported on the specific ways 
in which the national organizations 
had cooperated last year in “planting 
the Music Week seed’’ through their 
local affiliations, and then went on to 
describe some of the concrete tangible 
results of the local observances. To 
illustrate these he read excerpts from 
the “History of National Music 
Week,”’ showing how the public in- 
terest awakened during Music Week 
had led in many cases to the purchase 
of musical instruments for the schools, 
campaigns for needed auditoriums, 
establishment of choruses, etc., etc. 
He stressed equally, however, the in- 
tangible gains, both social and musical 
of gradually extending the love fo 
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music by bringing the masses of the 
people in contact with it, and quoted 
George Eastman’s tribute, in making 
his recent public gifts, when he re- 
ferred to music as one of these whole- 
some influences the enjoyment of 
which was part of a well-rounded life. 
After this report the chairman pre- 
sented the budget of $12,000, which 
was passed unanimously and the se- 
cretary authorized to proceed with 
his plans on this basis. 

Mr. Richard W. Lawrence, presi- 
dent of the Music Industries Chamber 
of Commerce, speaking for the trade, 
said that it would stand behind the 
movement as it has done in the past, 
but that he hoped wider financial sup- 
port would be secured from the pub- 
lic. Mr. Kahn heartily agreed with 
this view. It was voted to appoint a 
finance committee to assist in raising 
the funds. 





NEW ORCHESTRA BOOK 


Emil Ascher, Inc., New York, an- 
nounce a new addition to their cele- 
brated catalog of School Music, en- 
titled Ascher’s Overture Book No. 1, 
which contains ten most carefully 
chosen overtures. 

The new book is especially adapted 
for the more advanced amateur or- 
chestra. Clarinet and cornet parts 
are in B flat, with trombone in both 
bass and treble clefs. Complete saxa- 
phone parts are also published making 
a most extensive instrumentation. 
The books are so cued that excellent 
effect is obtained with the smallest 
combination of instruments. 

All the numbers contained in the 
book are also published in separate 
orchestration form. A sample violin 
part is supplied gratis, upon request 
to the publishers. 


CONFERENCE ORCHESTRA - 


The following letter has been sent 
to all instrumentalists who have play- 
ed in previous Conference orchestras. 
If you have been missed, or if you 
have never played in the Conference 
orchestra and would like to play this 
year, please take this as a personal 
letter from the orchestra conductor, 
and notify him at once of your will- 
ingness to play. 

Will you play in the Conference 
orchestra? 

Perhaps you know that there has 
been some talk of abolishing the or- 
chestra from the Conference program. 
This may be the last chance of hearing 
it or playing in it. We must rally to 
the cause and make this year’s orches- 
tra so good that the powers that be 
will feel that the orchestra cannot be 
spared. 

This is the program: 

A. Elegie from the Third Suite. 
Tschaikowsky 
B. Suite of School Orchestra Pieces. 
1. PreludeinC Minor Rachmaninoff 
)J. W. Pepper.) 
2. Minuet Bach 
(G. Schirmer.) 

3. In the Woods. 

(C. C. Birchard & Co.) 

4. Capriccio in A. 

(O. Ditson & Co.) 

Kindly fill out and mail the follow- 
ing slip to Mr. Fay, the Conference 
orchestra conductor. 


Godard 


Haydn 


Mr. Jay W. Fay, 
Board of Education, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 
I shall be at Kansas City. You may 
count on me. 
ee oe ae 
and play in the Conference Orchestra. 
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THE WHY AND WHEREFORE OF THE 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


LYRAVINE VOTAW, Director of School Music Department, 
Bush Conservatory, Chicago. 


The organization of Junior High 
Schools everywhere is the biggest 
movement ever made toward solving 
the many difficulties, which have here- 
tofore faced us in the upper grades. 

A rather recent publication “Junior 
High School Education’ by Davis, 
thoroughly sets forth the historical 
setting of this department in our edu- 
cational field. 

How are we, as directors of music, 
to suit our music curriculum to these 
comparitively new conditions? Many 
cities have already solved these prob- 
lems, Kansas City among them, and 
I for one look forward with great in- 
terest to March 30th-April 3rd, for 
further ideas and assitance from that 
source of inspiration. 

Music, as a means of self-expression 
an outlet for energetic, emotional 
youth is one of the necessities in the 
Junior High School. The gang spirit 
which is so uppermost at this age ac- 
counts for the united feeling of music. 
instructors in the assembling of groups 
of classes in the auditorium at least 
once a week that they may sing from 
the heart. Much of the assembly 
period should be devoted to what we 
commonly call community singing, 
with some time devoted to program 
numbers furnished from the composi- 
tions rehearsed in their class rooms, 
by orchestras, emsemble groups and 
glee clubs. 

Need of the Course 

If there has been no time devoted to 

music other than those periods pre- 


viously stated it may take considerab- 
able pressure and urgent appeal to find 
time in the busy class schedule of the 
day for recitations devoted to those 
students who are studying some branch 
of applied music and very much need 
assistance in theory fundamentals be- 
side the desirable electives interpre- 
tation, history and appreciation. 
Young people should know that there 
are such men as Beethoven, Elgar, 
Tschaikowsky and Grieg and others 
of the many outstanding figures in the 
worlds musical literature (if it may be 
so termed) just as truly as they should 
know the literary geniuses—the novel- 
ist, the essayists and the poet. It is 
a part of their heritage to which they 
have a right. 

The mass of music educators must 
feel the seriousness of their calling 
sufficiently before they can make the 
heads of our school systems recognize 
it as it deserves to be recognized. 

Will Earhart of Pittsburg says that 
the adolescent youth has character- 
istics that make him an infant adult 
rather than an adult infant and that 
this fact must determine the nature of 
the new courses which we are forming 
for our Junior High Schools. 

All who are endeavoring to formu- 
late courses in music for Junior High 
Schools seems to be unamious in feel- 
ing that it affords the richest possibili- 
ties of any point in the entire school 
system. 

Making a Beginning 
Some of us are called upon in this 
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present stage of development to begin 
a course in music in Junior High 
Schools where no musical foundation 
has been laid in the elementary grades 
This becomes a more difficult task by 
far, than in cases where young people 
have been brought to this stage of 
development with the real love for 
good music and a fair ability to read 
music and to interpret it from the 
printed page. 

With little or no musical back- 
ground the assembly singing is no 
doubt the proper beginning and with 
a book for each child. Some may 
think that since the individual can 
not read music there is no need for 
books in their hands. I believe there 
is all the more need for it. I know of 
one large Junior High School where 
the young people write in a note book, 
the words of the songs which are 
taught to them by rote. That might 
possibly answer the purpose for the 
first few assemblies until some way 
money could be found for books. The 
very inexpensive community song 
books at fifteen cents are well worth 
consideration for such conditions. Any 
child can afford a fifteen cent book. 
These however, are paper covered and 
must be cared for if they are to be 
useful for any length of time. It is 
probably best to have a librarian for 
each room who collects and distributes 
the books for the assembly priod. 
The class room teacher should, of 
course, be responsible for the books 
and should be present and sit with 
her group for obvious reasons, at the 
assembly hour. 

When it comes time to take the 
step from the assembly singing to the 
more technical and varied subject in 
the music study, the songs learned by 
rote in assembly with books before 
them, become the point of contact for 


analysis as the connecting link be- 
tween rote and sight singing, much as 
we use it in first and second grades. 

Our National Research Council of 
Music Education has as one of its im- 
portant committees a group of experi- 
enced people with Mr. John Beattie 
as chairman who are doing their 
thorough research service on Music 
in the Junior High School. 

We shall most earnestly await the 
results and their findings presented at 
Kansas City in April. 





CONVENTION BRIEFS 


Read the program in this issue of 
the “Journal” and disregard the pro- 
grams that have reached you earlier. 
Since the February program was 
printed it has been found possible to 
save you time and nervious energy by 
making several changes in the meet- 
ing places. 

Monday morning all meetings will 
be held at the Hotel Baltimore or the 
Muehlbach across the street. All 
other sessions throughout the week 
will be in the Gayety Theatre, the 
Missouri Theatre, Convention Hall 
or the Kansas City Athletic Club, all 
within 5 minutes walk of these two 
hotels. 


To conserve your time further, 
groups of children are being brought 
to the hotels rather than sending you 
to the school buildings. However it 
is realized that work is best carried on 
under natural school room conditions, 
so it is hoped that many will choose to 
go to the schools on Tuesday morning. 
With present taxi-rate of ‘5 for the 
price of 1’’ five persons will be taken 
to any school in the city at a cost of 
not more than 25c per person. At 
the entrances of the Baltimore and 
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Muehlbach hotels on Tuesday morn- 
ing there will be members of the “‘In- 
formation Committee” who will call 
your taxi and direct the driver to the 
school of your choice. 


The present indications point to a 
heavy registration. If you have not 
secured reservations at the Baltimore 
or Muehlbach and cannot do so, 
please make reservations at one of 
these five good hotels just across the 
street: Sexton, Dixon, Stats, Glen- 
non and Bray. -If any of the men so 
wish, their reservations may be made 
at the Kansas City Athletic Club 
where all the comforts of a modern 
Club may be enjoyed. 


For breakfast and luncheon you 
will find Nance’s and the “Blue 
Lantern”’ two of our best restaurants, 
right across the street from the hotels. 
There are coffee shops in both hotels 
and Myron Green’s cafeteria is just 
two blocks East. 


The Monday night informal Ban- 
quet is going to be the frolic of the 
entire week. This is the one oppor- 
tunity for State stunts, so no doubt 
your State chairman is asking you to 
make your reservations with your 
State group. If you have not made 
reservations please write at once to 
Mrs. Esther Darnell, Library Build- 
ing, Kansas City, Mo. (Price of 
plate $2.50.) The banquet, informal 


singing led by Bruce Carey and special 
State stunts will furnish the fun for the 
first part of the evening. But there 
will be ample time, space and a good 
floor and good music for the dancing 
later. 
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ORGANIZATION OF RURAL SCHOOL MUSIC 
(Continued from page 12) 


the teaching in every school. How- 
ever, the arrangment is as _ nearly 
ideal, I believe, as the actual condi- 
tions of rural schools permit. 

We shall now turn from the ad- 
vantages enumerated above, which 
might be classified as advantages 
from the standpoint of the adminis- 
trator or organizer, to a consideration 
of the advantages of a county or- 
ganization from the standpoint of the 
musical activities themselves. To 
the supervisor in the rural system 
perhaps one of the most discourag- 
ing features of his work is the fact 
that it seems impossible ever to hope 
to do in his school a grade of work 
which will in any way approach the 
results secured in large city schools.. 
As mentioned before, no single unit 
has enough good voices to make pos- 
sible the establishment of a really 
good glee club, or enough instru- 
mentalists to make possible the for- 
mation of a good sized orchestra 
capable of playing more advanced 
music. Moreover, the limited pat- 
ronage at public performances seems 
to bar forever, any chance of being 
able to produce a big operetta, with 
proper costumes, effective lighting, 
stage scenery, and all the other 
“extras” with which most of us like 
to clothe some of our musical pro- 
grams, from time to time. 

Two or three experiments attemp- 
ted this year in the Medina County 
Schools have proved so successful 
that they seem to point the way toa 
solution of many other difficulties. 
The first of these experiments was 
the formation of a County Orchestra. 
A survey of our school Orchestras 
showed that in almost every orches- 
tra, there were one or two players 
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who were very much in advance of 
the rest of the group, persons of ex- 
ceptional ability, or persons who had 
had the advantage of more instruc- 
tion. The orchestra, as a whole, was 
perhaps capable of playing only first 
grade music, while of these one or 
two players were capable of doing 
work of a much higher degree of 
difficulty. Furthermore, the super- 
visors in charge reported that these 
most advanced players, who in most 
cases were the backbone of the en- 
semble, were lacking in interest and 
wishing to withdraw. 


So a county school orchestra was 
organized, made up of twenty-five of 
these best players from eight schools 
of the County. Rehearsals were held 
for two hours one evening a week at 
the county seat. It was doubtful at 
first as to whether the interest would 
be sufficient to hold the players 
throughout the year. But the experi- 
ment has been very successful. The 
rehearsals for the most part have had 
almost perfect attendance, quite an 
accomplishment in view of the fact 
that all of the players had to travel 
from five to twenty miles to attend, 
some by automobile, some by horse 
and buggy, and one by horse back. 
Membership in the local school or- 
chestra was made one of the con- 
ditions of membership in the county 
orchestra. Thus it was possible to 
hold the advanced players and re- 
ceive the benefit of their help in their 
local orchestras. The players them- 
selves were greatly benefitted by 
being given an opportunity to play 
in ensemble, music of a grade of 
difficulty to which they were suited. 


In view of the success which the 
organization has had this first experi- 
mental year, it is planned to extend 





it another year. I am now, of course, 
stepping out of the realm of the ac- 
complished fact and into that of the 
vision. But the vision seems so sure 
of realization that I shall risk de- 
scribing it. Next year it is planned 
to have the county orchestra in two 
sections, a northern and a southern, 
each one of which will rehearse sep- 
arately three times a month, and 
together once. The same director 
will be in charge of each section so 
that no time should be lost through 
differences in interpretations in the 
two sections. The division into two 
groups meeting in different parts of 
the County will make it easier for 
the players to get to the rehearsals, 
and enable several to join who could 
not make the trip every week to the 
county seat this year. 


In addition to the county orchestra 
it is planned to organize a county band 
to give the same kind of an opportu- 
nity to the better wind instrument 
players. A large county glee club or 
chorus is also a possibility. I am not 
sure that it is possible to interest 
enough persons in chorus singing to 
persuade them to come to the rehear- 
sals for that alone. As an extra in- 
centive, it is planned to make a part 
of the glee club rehearsal a voice cul- 
ture class. I believe that this feature 
will appeal to a sufficient number of 
the best singers as to make possible 
the formation of a very good chorus. 


Another experiment of this year was 
the combining of schools for the mak- 
ing of costumes and stage scenery for 
the operettas. Early in the year one 
grade and two high school operettas 
were selected as special features for 
the term. Full sets of costumes were 
then made. By dividing up the ex- 
pense of the sets between the eighteen 
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schools using them, we were able to 
costume each performance satisfac- 
torily at a figure much less than the 
individual schools, would have paid 
for the making of far inferior costumes 
or for the rental of costumes from 
regular costuming houses. Some of 
the schools were combined similarly 
in the making of stage scenery. Fur- 
ther plans along this line to be realized 
in the future contemplate the pur- 
chase of a lighting system and a few 
set pieces, drops and hangings for 
stage settings. 


Some of these activities may seem 
to be widely removed from the ordi- 
nary duties of a music supervisor. 
They are not, however, outside the 
pale of the county supervisor’s acti- 
vity. Most small communities have 
occasional amateur and home talent 
performances. Many of these of such 
low grade and given with such un- 
attractive settings and crude proper- 
ties as to be positively offensive to 
good taste. We feel that by making 
it possible for our schools to have 
public performances given in attrac- 
tive surroundings, with suitable set- 
tings and good properties, we are 
developing an appreciation of the 
beautiful, no less than when raising 
the standard of musical appreciation. 


It has been suggested that a dis- 
cussion of what might be termed the 
strategy of forming a county organi- 
zation might be of intevest. Super- 
visors have asked from time to time, 
“How did you ever get this work 
started? How could I go about to 
develop a similar organization?” It 
is this question which I shall now at- 
tempt to answer. I assume that I am 
addressing supervisors who may be 
employed in a circuit of rural schools, 
either consolidated or one room, who 
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would like to extend the circuit to 
include more schools and make pos- 
sible the employment of another 
teacher, or to supervisors of county 
seats who would like to extend their 
work to include all of a school adminis- 
trative unit, such as the county. 


She should first interest the County 
superintendent of Schools; convert 
him to the plan and get his active co- 
operation. Then with his help, the 
campaign should be carried on with 
the local Boards of Education, parent- 
teachers’ associations, or farm bureau 
organizations, and influential members 
of the various communities. When 
three or four schools, or enough to fill 
up one supervisor’s time have been 
persuaded to introduce music, it 
would be well to stop and wait for a 
year to see how the plan is going to 
work out. It is better not to attempt 
too much at first. 


Once music has been introduced, 
however, into a number of schools as 
suggested, it must be made a success. 
Time, rest, pleasure, personal com- 
fort, anything, everything must be 
sacrificed the first year, if necessary, 
to make the program go across. In 
this connection, the importance of a 
strong public program cannot be 
stressed too heavily. It may be nec- 
essary to set aside some features of 
music instruction which are educa- 
tionally of more importance than 
public programs. But set them aside 
temporarily, if need be; the music- 
in-the-school idea must be sold to the 
public. And in this selling of the 
idea to the public, one should stress 
continually the advantages of cooper- 
ation and combination of small school 
unites for the purpose of music in- 
struction. 
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If the work is well done the first 
year and is well advertised, demands 
will come from other schools that they 
be included in the program. Three or 
four more schools can then be added 
and the supervisor can employ an 
assistant. It would be desirable at 
this time for the supervisor to secure 
as an assistant some one who can do 
the phase of school music work in 
which he is the weakest. Then he 
should divide up the time of the two 
supervisors so that both can visit all 
of the schools. Dividing the activi- 
ties and thus making the two super- 
visors somewhat inter-dependent will 
make for better cooperation between 
them, and will make possible more 
variety and specialization as men- 
tioned above. 


I believe also that the organization 
will be stronger if the organizing sup- 
ervisor will extend it by waiting for the 
communities of the county to ask to 
be included rather than by bringing 
undue pressure to bear upon them to 
force them to come in. Such pressure 
is difficult to apply in states where the 
school organization is not highly cen- 
tralized. But even where it is pos- 
sible, I doubt its advisability. School 
communities which become a part of a 
county music organization of their 
own volition will be less ready to find 
fault when difficulties arise and wil 
not be continually looking for some 
point of attack which might lead to 
the disruption of the system. 


And in all dealings with rural com- 
munities, much consideration and at- 
tention must be given to local likes, 
dislikes and ideas. One community 


may want all musical activities in 
school time; another may want most 
of them outside of school time. 


One 


may want much attention to chorys 
work, another more to the instrv- 
mental. All of these local differences 


must be considered. Most rural or- 
ganizations are in constant danger of 
flying to pieces, because of the intense 
individualism of the members, the de- 
sire of everyone to have his own way. 
And a County music organization is 
subject to the same danger. 
quently, much consideration must be 
given to local desires, and much tact 
must be employed in order to keep 
every community satisfied. 


Conse- 


A wonderful field of opportunity lies 
in the county work, however, for the 
ambitious supervisor who enjoys meet- 
ing new obstacles and solving new 
problems. Most rural communities 
do not have supervised music. There 
is consequently a big opening for 
pioneer organizers, and I cannot im- 
agine a finer group of youth to work 
with than country boys and girls. 
They may lack polish, they may seem 
uncouth, they may seem hopeless 
from a musical standpoint at first, but 
all the undesirable features are merely 
the result of lack of opportunity. The 
ability is there, latent and dormant; 
it needs only to be awakened. And 
I know of no greater joy than that 
which comes to the pioneer music 
supervisor in the rural commuuity, 
who after a few years work, sees the 
wonderful advance that has _ been 
made, notes the difference music has 
made in the lives of hundreds of boys 
and girls and realizes that part of it, 
at least, is the result of his efforts. 
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